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HE farrier, who had 
tT been sitting by the door 

of G troop stables, stood 
up and saluted. He had only 
recently joined the troop, and 
he did not know the officer, 
but he supposed it must be 
the first lieutenant, who had only that day 
come back from a six months’ leave. 
Lieutenant Maine returned the salute. 











Then 


he and Alice went on into the long wooden | 


building. They had reached the garrison at 
noon, after a long journey across desert and 


mountains, and now, just before retreat, Alice | 
had insisted upon being brought down to the | 


stables to see Goss. They walked past 
the farrier’s room, the grain- and saddle- 
rooms, and came presently to the stalls. 
Above each of these was the horse’s name, 
—always beginning with the troop letter, 
Gay, George, Graff, Gordon, Goss,—and 
beneath it that of the soldier to whom he 
was assigned. 

But the name under Goss was one they 
did not know. And the horse himself was 
a stranger. This was not Goss, this big- 
boned, long-coupled roan. 

The farrier was still by the entrance, 
playing with one of the stable kittens. 
Lieutenant Maine went up to him. 

‘*What has become of Goss, farrier?’’ he 
asked. 

The man had dropped the kitten, and was 
standing with his arms at his sides, stiffly 
erect and elaborately oblivious of the sharp 
little claws which were climbing up his 
canvas leggings. 

**He’s there, sir, in the stall.’’ 

**No, he’s not; that is a big roan.’’ 

**Yes, sir,’”’ said the farrier. 

‘*But Goss isn’t a roan,’’ put in Alice. 

**Yes, ma’am, Goss is a roan.’”’ 

It was respectful, but firm, giving the 
young lady and the lieutenant to under- 
stand that, even if he had only joined a 
short while ago, he knew the horses ov 
which he had-charge. : 

Then a sudden flash of comprehension 
came to him, as he recollected that it was 
half a year since the lieutenant had been 
with the troop. 

‘*Tt’s not the same one Corporal Childress 
used to ride, though, sir,’’ he volunteered. 
‘*The corporal got his discharge in July. 
And a lot of the horses were condemned 
when the inspector came round.’’ 

‘*Condemned!’’ gasped Alice. 
demned and sold ?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ answered the farrier. 

*‘O-oh!’’ She breathed her sorrow and 
indignation. And Lieutenant Maine thought 
it necessary to explain that his daughter had 
been in the habit of riding Corporal Child- 
ress’s horse, and had grown very much 
attached to him. 

‘*What was the matter, do you know?’’ 
he added. 

‘*With Goss, sir? Idon’t just remember. 

But fifteen of them were in bad shape. 
It was the Philippines did it, I think, 
=" 

‘*And was Goss sold at auction ?’’ 

“*Yes, sir.’’ 

**Have you any idea who bought him?’’ 

He believed it was the trader at the 
agency. ‘The trader at the agency! Alice was | 
a little happier. Probably he was a man who | 
would be kind to horses. And perhaps he would | 
sell him back to her father. | 

She talked about it as they went home to their 
quarters, and Lieutenant Maine agreed that he | 
would buy Goss if the trader would sell him, | 
and if he were in good enough condition. But 
Alice wanted him, even if he were not in good 
condition. Indeed, if such were the case, was 
not that the very reason for buying him? It 
was too dreadful! The girl’s eyes filled with 
tears. How could the government allow such 
things? 

The horses were trained and cared for and | 
made pets of; then when they became old or | 
sick, they were just taken out and sold to any- | 
body who would bid—even Mexicans or Indians | 


or Filipinos. 


**Con- 





in her voice, ‘‘that the government might be | 
willing to lose a few dollars and keep the poor 


| even if we were a long way from the post? 








| wishing one could do 
|some good in the 
army. Why doesn’t he try that? 

| It makes me miserable to think about.’’ 


When they reached the house she told her 


mother about it, and Mrs. Maine stopped in 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


sympathize and to assure her that Goss, at any 
rate, should be saved, no matter whether he 
were fit to be ridden or not. 

“I wouldn’t care if I couldn’t ride him,’’ 
Alice insisted, in piteous accents. ‘‘I’d go 
without riding if I could only know he was 
being taken good care of. Do you remember 


| the trick I taught him—when I would put my 


hand on his neck, his pretty arched neck, and 
say, ‘Let’s go home, Goss,’ and he would let 
me walk beside him and take me to the stables, 
He 





said. ‘‘That isn’t 
old for one of these 
horses. You don’t know who the 
Indian was who bought Goss ?’’ 

The trader could not say. It was one who 
lived on another part of the reservation—and 


her work of unpacking trunks and chests to | the reservation was a number of thousand square 


“ 
OFFERING HIM HANDFULS OF GRASS 


miles in extent. The lieutenant pressed his 
inquiry a little further. 

‘*What did you get for him?’’ 

‘**Five dollars—and I gave twenty.’’ The 
man evidently regretted his loss. Goss’s hard 
fate was not what troubled him. 

Lieutenant Maine said good-by, and wishing 


| to see the agency doctor, who was an old friend, 


he let his downeast daughter go on her home- 
ward way alone, trying to console her with the 


| promise of the best Indian pony that could be 


used to look so serious about it, just as if he | 


thought it was as much his duty as drill.’’ 
The followihg afternoon, as soon as her father 
could get away from the target-range, they 
went over to the Indian agency. She was riding 
a dapple gray, which; the striker had told her, 


was the best horse in the troop for a lady, his | 
‘*It seems to me,’’ she asserted, with a break | one fault being that once in a long while, if he | 


became too excited, he might run. 
The trader was in his store at the agency. 


| 


old things when they are past their service; or | He told Lieutenant Maine that he had disposed | 


at least take them out and have them mercifully 
shot. Why doesn’t somebody do something 
about it? 


of Goss six weeks before—to an Indian. 
This was the worst that Alice had feared. 


I’m sure that if all the officers would | All the poor, thin Indian ponies with sore backs | him again. 


| cafon. 


bought in the surrounding country. 

But all the ponies on the reservation would 
not change the fact that Goss belonged to some 
Apache who would be sure to treat him cruelly. 
Alice was so disturbed over the bad news that 
she did not want to go right back to the post, 
where there would probably be a lot of people 
laughing and talking on the front porch. 

She turned off into a road which led up a 
And as she went along it she fell to 
recalling all the virtues and charms of the 
unfortunate Goss. 

One of the things she had most looked forward 
to in coming here was the prospect of seeing 
He had been so dear—with his 


just write to the War Department, it wouldn’t | that she had ever seen seemed to come before | pretty brown color and his long mane and tail, 


happen any more. 

‘*T don’t see how people can bear to have the | 
horses that have carried them so often turned | 
over to be starved and abused when they are 
broken down. There is Mr. Whitcomb’’—she 
**He is always 


mentioned the second lieutenant. 


her eyes. 
had proved a poor bargain. 
much about horses. 
I liked his looks. 

old, for one thing.’’ 


‘*He was only about sixteen,’’ the lieutenant | soft, his nose so satiny. 





That’s why I bought him. | head. 
But I guess he was precious | troop-animals—more like the Arabs which she 


The trader was saying that the horse | and the crinkled, thick forelock that was always 
**I don’t know | hiding his eyes, and the white star on his fore- 


He was a little smaller than the other 


His eyes were so big and 
She could feel it now 


had seen in pictures. 
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in the palm of her hand, his 
upper lip rubbing as he asked 







for sugar. He had jumped 
hurdles beautifully, with the 
funniest proud little swish of 


his tail as he came down to the 
ground, No other had 
been so sensible and trustworthy at revolver 
practise. le had ‘‘shaken hands’’ with either 
forefoot upon request, And she recalled how 
once Corporal Childress had brought him into 
their own front yard to show off his tricks, and 
sitting astride him, had thrown him on the 
grass several times—to the great delight of some 
girls who were new to army life. 
Goss yet, lying there and watching out of 
the corner of his eyes for some one to come 

and reward him with a titbit. 

Alice had been too busy with memories to 
pay much attention to the road; but now 
she noticed that it had run out into a mere 
trail, which was becoming more and more 
steep. 
above the flat in which the post was situ- 
ated. From below, one could not see the 
top, but the ambulance-driver had told her 
the day before that it was a far-reaching 
table-land, where there was no water save 
at a ranch twenty-five or thirty miles back, 
and where it was easy to get lost. 

As she herself emerged from the cafion, 
she wondered why one should go astray. 
The mesa appeared to be simply a vast 
plain, covered with long grass and occasional 
trees. 

The cafion had been hot, but here a 
wind swept cool and strong, and far off 
hazy blue mountains kept the circle of the 
horizon. ‘There was a sudden exhilaration 
in the freshness of the wind, a sense of 
unbroken space. She felt it herself, and 
the horse felt it. The climb had been stiff, 
yet the merest forward movement of the 
reins proved enough to start the horse off 
at a fast gallop. 

It was too fast, for the ground was rough 
with sharp, black lava. She drew in on the 
reins. The gray resisted, and starting to 
run in good earnest, shook his head pro- 
testingly. 

With the movement he caught the curb 
shank sidewise between his teeth. More 
than ever excited with the knowledge that 
he was now beyond control, he stretched? out 
his body in long springs, clinching the piece 
of steel with all the force of his jaws. Alice 
sawed upon the reins ; then, that failing, she 
gave up one and pulled with all her strength 
upon the other. 

It was by no means the first time that she 
had been run away with, and she was not 
too frightened to keep her head. But the 
muscles of the gray’s neck were mighty to 
resist. There seemed to be nothing for it 
but to wait until he should have run him- 
self out. The dry grass and black stones 
were a blur beneath her; the wide-scattered 
trees shot by. But since there was only 
the open as far as she could see, the danger 
was slight—unless the horse were to fall. 

That, in another instant, was what hap- 
pened. 

Alice had a flashing consciousness that 
they were going down. After that she had 
none whatever until she grew gradually 

| aware that the sky was above her, that she was 
| lying upon stones which hurt, and that there 
| was a tree not far away. 

Presently she sat up. The movement was 
painful, but there seemed to be no cuts or broken 
bones. Yet 
she could not have been here very long, judging 
from the sun, which was only half-way down 
the western slope. 

But why was that the west? It was not at 
all where she would have expected to find it. 
She had a sense of confusion until she remem- 
bered that she had pulled upon the right rein 
and must have guided the horse in a wick 

As for the mountains, they were so fk tT 


that all the peaks looked much alike, save tf 







horse 


She could see 


The mesa itself rose precipitously 


Her horse was nowhere in sight 


irele, 


one sharp sugar-loaf. And even this would 
not be a very good landmark to go by Its dis- 
tance was too great. One could only keep a 


general direction from it. There was nothing 
of which she could be certain except that the 
post was somewhere to the west. Alice mised 
herself from the ground and stood up, her head 


swimming. Then she started off across the 


great table-land, taking the direction of the 
sun. 
After a time the lava, half-hidden in the 


grass, began to hurt her feet and cut the leather 
of her shoes. The sun was hot, and the cool, 
dry wind parched her threat. The ambulance 
driver had said there was no water to be had, 
and although it the frequent 
showers, the thunder - clouds the 
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northeast horizon were not spreading. There 
was no living thing in sight save a bunch of 
cattle far off, a chicken-hawk overhead, and 
the lizards that scurried away from her feet. 

The fall had made her sore and aching. She 
was becoming very tired already. Her mouth 
was dry, and there was a red blur before her 
eyes. She had to sit down often under the 
shade of some stunted tree. 

A little way ahead she could see that there 
was a sudden and unexpected change in the 
tace of the mesa. The junipers and oaks gave 
way to pines. It was sunset by the time she 
had dragged herself as far as these, but she could 
not go on, She dropped upon the ground, and 
lay with her head pillowed on her forearm. 
The night closed in, and the air grew cold. 
She was too exhausted, too dazed with thirst to 
be much afraid, although she wondered vaguely 
if there were bears and wildcats up here. 

When the dawn came she was shivering and 
thoroughly chilled, but a little revived. It was 
beginning to rain, and presently there came a 
short, heavy downpour. She kept herself fairly 


dry under a tree, and when the shower was | 


over, she drank the water that had gathered 
in the hollow of a stone. 

As the sky cleared and the sun came up, she 
saw that she was on the side of a low hollow. 
The pines were thick, the grass and flowers 
luxuriant. But she was completely shut in. 
Not even the mountains were visible. She 
must get to the top of the little rise just beyond. 

So she started slowly across the hollow, quiv- 
ering and quite sick with weakness. Yet when 
she had reached the crest of the rise on the 
other side, she saw that below was another 
green and wooded depression. She must have 
come miles and miles already. They would 
never find her in such a place, 

Then with a start she saw that there was 
something moving in the hollow, near a clump 
of bushes. 
and crept along on her knees to where she could 
see, It wasan Indian. It seemed to Alice that 
she had never seen a more sullen and vicious 


face. He was standing beside a fallen horse, 


and as Alice caught sight of him, he gave the | 
It stirred | 


helpless creature a kick in the head. 
feebly. The knowledge that it could still suffer 
evidently pleased him, and he kicked it again 
and again. It struggled to rise, but fell back. 
Alice’s anguish at the sight was so much greater 
than her fear of the Apache, that she was upon 
the point of calling out, when he turned abruptly 
away and made off at a slouching, steady walk. 
Soon he was lost among the trees. 

When she was quite sure that he was gone, 


she came from behind the fallen trunk and began | 


to cross this second hollow toward the horse. 


There was nothing she could do for the poor | 


thing, but it might like to have her stroke its 
nose and speak to it. Perhaps, like her own 
dear old Goss, it had belonged to some one who 
had treated it: kindly and made a pet of it. 
Suddenly she stopped short. No—it could not 
be, and yet—yes—it was Goss himself. 

He lay there, a pitiful rack of bones, covered 
with rough hide, his fore legs cut with hobbles, 
a great cinch tumor on his side, a deep sore on 
his back. ‘The beautiful mane and tail had 
been hacked off to make horsehair quirts and 
ornaments. He was hardly recognizable; but 
she would have known him anywhere—under 
any conditions. And the eyes, hopeless, dead- 
ened, suffering, were still the big soft eyes of 
the troop pet which had carried her so often. 

With an exclamation of grief, she dropped 
down beside him and laid her cheek against his 
neck, calling him by all the old terms of endear- 
ment. ‘ 

“Goss, nice old Goss, poor old fellow! It 
is Alice. Do you remember Alice? What did 
you think had become of her? Did you believe 
she had forgotten you, that everybody in the 
world had forgotten you ?’’ 

In happier days Goss would have been filled 
with contentment, and even now the touch of 
a familiar hand, the sound of an affectionate 
voice, seemed to give him new life. 
drew away from him, he made a brave effort 
to rise, and after a moment of struggling, 
he stood up. His head was hanging, and it 
was only too pitifully evident that he was near 
his end; but there was courage in him yet. 

And as Alice looked at him an idea came to 
her. She must not stay here; she must keep 
on and try to reach the post before night. 

But might not Goss be much better able 
than she herself to take the right direction? It 
might be that he would remember still the trick 
she had taught him a yearago. She went beside 
him and laid her hand on the poor ragged 
nwane, 

‘*Let’s go home, Goss,’’ she said, repeating 
the old formula, 

Slowly, unsteadily Goss began to walk ahead. 
Alice kept with him. 
stopped. She let him rest, resting herself and 


offering him handfuls of grass, at which he| And when her romance had ended, the cushion | money,’’ was Mrs. Warner’s comment. 
And yet not pay her | with cream cheese and crackers. 


nibbled indifferently. Then she repeated, ‘‘ Let’s 
go home, Goss,’’ and he went on—heading more 
to the north of the sun’s course than she had 
been doing. 

It was almost noon when they had made only 
a couple of miles. And now the mesa changed 
abruptly again. 
was another open stretch, with the rough 
malpais and the scrub-trees. It was not wide, 
but could they get across it under the hot sun? 


She crouched behind a fallen pine | 


As Alice | 


The pines stopped, and there | 


She was terribly thirsty, and it was twenty-four 
hours since she had had anything to eat, during 
which time she had wandered she had no idea 
how far. 

*‘Once more, old fellow,’’ she encouraged. 

‘*Let’s go home, Goss.’’ 

But she had to repeat it twice now before he 
| moved. 
| and stony flat. 
| pool where cattle were evidently in the habit of 
|coming. Goss had been failing, but he gathered 
|his forces anew as he sucked in the muddy 
| water, she herself kneeling a little way off and 
| dipping it up in her hand to drink. 

As they took their last steps across the open 
and came in among great rocks and thick-grow- 


pectedly, upon the edge of the mesa. The post, 
with its white houses and red roofs, was below. 
And a little to the right a trail led down. 

But the post was still far away, and the trail 
was steep and winding. Alice’s heart sank 
utterly. She dropped wearily upon an over- 
hanging cliff. 

‘*We can never, never reach it!’’ she said, 
despairingly. ‘‘Thereisnousetrying. I can’t 
go on!’ 

Yet even as she spoke, she saw two horse- 
men come out upon the trail from among some 
trees. They were a long distance off, but they 








OW much is 

cH she going to 
pay you?’”’ 
demanded Mrs. Warner. 

‘The color flamed into 
Miss Aspasia’s fair 
face. ‘‘Why, we 
couldn’t let her pay 
anything,’’ she said, 
gently. ‘‘Her mother was a distant cousin and 
| we were playmates. And when the mother died 
and V ictorine wrote that she would like to visit 
us after she finished school, of course we told 
her to come.’’ 

‘*Well, 1 think you were very foolish,’’ was 
|Mrs. Warner’s unvarnished statement. ‘‘A 
| big, strong girl like that! Why, she’ll eat you 
| out of house and home!’’ 

Miss Emmeline looked anxious. She was as 
fat as Miss Aspasia was thin, and her longings 
were for the flesh-pots, while Miss Aspasia’s 
were for the things of the spirit. 

‘*T suppose she will have a pretty big appe- 
tite,’’ she said. 

“Of course,’?’ Mrs. Warner asserted, ‘‘and I 
can’t see any reason why you two should be 
saddled with a boarder who doesn’ t 
pay anything.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, we are very glad to have 
her.’’ It was Miss Emmeline who 
| emphasized now. ‘‘It will be pleas- 
ant to have some one young in the 

house. ’’” 

But after Mrs. Warner had gone, 
the sisters looked at each other 
doubtfully. ‘Suppose she shouldn’t 
be—nice’’’ faltered Miss Aspasia. 

**Suppose she should eat us 
out of house and home!’ 

And they stared at each other 
with startled eyes. 

Their guest was due at half 
past six. At six o’clock Miss 
Emmeline put some delicate 
linen squares on the mahogany 
table, and set forth a somewhat 
meager supper of thinly sliced 
bread, jam and dried beef. 

As the preparations pro- 
gressed, Josephus, the yellow 
| cat, who had been asleep in his own 
| chair, waked up and purred his 
| appreciation. 

Miss Emmeline smoothed his head 
with a nervous hand. ‘‘We can’t 
cut down Josephus’s cream,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Whatever else we do, we 
can’t cut down his cream.’’ 

“Of course not’? Miss Aspasia’s 
tone was impatient. ‘‘I wish you 
wouldn’t always think about things 
to eat, Emmy,’’ and she trailed up- 
stairs to the room which they had 
prepared for Victorine. 

It was a bare little place, although 
the furniture was of mahogany and 

















Then they went out over the brown | 
Midway there was a large rain- | 


ing bushes, they found themselves, all unex- | 





| wore the olive-drab uniform. They were sol- 
| diers. And one of them,—she strained her eyes 
| to see,—yes, one of them was surely her father. 
| She knew by the way he rode. 

She tried to call, but her voice was too faint, 
| and the wind carried it back over the vast mesa. 
However, it did not matter. 
wait. They were following the trail, and it 
would bring them out here. In the fulness of 
her relief and in sheer weakness, the tears 
came, and she sobbed, with her head bowed 
upon her knees. 

For the moment she did not think about Goss, 
who was a few yards behind her. But he, too, 
had been looking off into the valley, at the tiny 
quadrangle of houses. And he, too, had seen 
the horses and the familiar accouterments upon 
the trail. 


wide apart, and was doing his best to stand, he 
began to sway feebly. True to his instincts and 
to his training, he had obeyed the word of com- 
mand, and had come as far as he could. But 
now his strength was quite spent, and as he 
| felt a little hand laid on the white star of his 
| forehead, his eyes closed forever in sight of the 
| home which he would never reach, and from 
| which they had turned him away when his 
| days of usefulness were at an end. 





THE GIRL WHO CAME 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY 


settling it. 


all kinds of pins stuck in 
it.”” 

Miss Aspasia snatched 
the precious relic to her 
bosom. ‘‘I’ll wait,’’ she 
agreed, and fled to her 
|room to wrap it in its tissue-paper. As she 
| went, Miss Emmeline announced, ‘‘I’m going 
| down to make the tea. She ought to be here 
in a few minutes, and things will be all ready.’’ 

But she was not there in a few minutes; and 
when seven o’clock had come and half past, 
the little ladies made fresh tea, and ate a little 
of the supper, reserving carefully the largest 
share for the expected guest. Eight o’clock 
struck, and Josephus curled himself up for the 
night on his cushion; nine o’clock, and Mrs. 
Warner rushed over with a telegram. 

“‘T met the boy just outside,’’ she explained. 

‘*Something’s happened,’’ said Miss Aspasia, 
faintly; but the telegram merely announced 
that the train was late—five hours late. 

**Now don’t you sit up for her,’’ Mrs. Warner 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


GLOWING, EXQUISITE. 


She had only to | 





eat any of it,’’ she said. 
it when she comes.’’ 

It was two o’clock when they heard the 
rattle of the cab on the empty street. 

**She’s here!’ they said, breathlessly, and 
ran to let her in. 

She was paying the man, and her low laugh 
came to them. 

“Oh! oh!’ she said. ‘‘Did you sit up, you 
bad little ladies? I told you to go to bed.’’ 

Something in her voice made the sisters laugh 
in response. They had never been called ‘‘bad 
little ladies’’ in that affectionate way, and they 
liked it. 

‘*Tell him where to put it,’’ said the voice 
again, and then they saw that the cabman was 


“*Victorine may want 


| staggering under a flat trunk, and they made 


His ears had pricked a little forward. Then, | 
although he had braced his sorely cut fore legs | 


Miss Emmeline’s way of | 
“*You’d feel | just make a cup of tea while I get into something 
perfectly dreadful to have | comfortable.’’ 





AFTER THE CABMAN CAME VICTORINE, RADIANT, 


way for him. 

And after the cabman came V ictorine, radiant, 
glowing, exquisite. She kissed them, and hugged 
Josephus, and cried, ‘‘Oh, it’s lovely to be 
here! It was perfectly ducky of you to let me 
come |”? 

Miss Aspasia held the girl’s hand in a loving 
clasp, while Miss Emmeline beamed on her, and 
said, ‘‘And now, my dear, are you hungry ?’’ 

‘‘Hungry !’’ said Victorine. ‘‘I could eat a 
house !’” 

Miss Aspasia dropped her hand. 
saved a little supper,’’ she said. 

| we should get you something more.’’ 


**We—we 
**Perhaps 


Victorine’s quick eyes caught the trouble in 

| the old faces, and she remembered what her 
| mother had told her of the careful management 
| that had kept the two little ladies from extreme 
| poverty. 
**No, indeed !’’ she said, quickly. ‘‘If you’ll 
Then her arms went round Miss 
| Aspasia again. ‘‘I’ve been just pining to see 
| you,”? she said. ‘‘Mother has told me of the 
‘time when you were girls together, and how 
Miss Emmeline liked tarts and you liked to 
write poetry. And now that she isn’t—here— 
I felt that I just had to come to you and Miss 
Emmeline —’’ 

**Precious child!’? murmured Miss Aspasia, 
and wished that the pink cushion was in place 
on the mahogany dresser. 

‘*Please don’t plan anything but the tea,’’ 
Victorine directed, as she went up-stairs. ‘‘I 
have some things in the little trunk; my other 
trunks will come up in the morning.’’ 

Miss Aspasia followed, taking in, with 
fashion-starved eyes, the cut of the tailored 
gray suit, the bunch of violets and lilies-of-the- 
valley that brightened the front of it, the trim 
| hat with the gray veil. 

Victorine, on her knees, lifted out the tray 
of the flat trunk. ‘I bought such things in 
New York—the shops were perfectly irresistible. 
I found this kimono for myself,’’? and she dis- 
played one of faint mauve crape, 
with wistaria blossoms trailing over 
it, ‘‘and these I brought for you 
and Miss Emmeline.’’ 

“Ohl? Miss Aspasia quavered, 
as she gathered up the exquisite 
pale blue garment, all sprinkled 
with cherry blossoms. 

Miss Emmeline’s was a cheerful 
affair of gray, with a flight of 
swallows across it, and a cherry- 
colored border of satin. 

‘Put it on,’’ Victorine urged, 
“and be comfortable. We will make 
a night of it, dear Miss Aspasia.’’ 

And Miss Aspasia, with her eyes 
shining like a girl’s, ran down to 
Emmeline. 

“Oh, the lovely, lovely child, 
Emmeline!’’ she said, with a break 
in her voice. ‘‘She has brought us 
these !’’ 

They put on the kimonos, survey- 
ing themselves almost stealthily in 
the mirror in the sitting-room. 

‘* What would Mrs. Warner say ?” 
Miss Aspasia remarked, almost guil- 
tily, as she blushed at her charming 
reflection. 

“*T don’t care what she’d say,’’ 
said Miss Emmeline, recklessly. 
“I’ve never been so comfortable in 
my life,’’ and she swept into the 
dining-room to make the tea. 

There she found Victorine in the 
midst of a picturesque array of 
parcels with brilliant wrappings and 
gay labels. There were boxes of 
wonderful biscuits, and tins of sar- 
dines and potted things, and bottles 





| the old prints on the walls of greater value than | advised. ‘She won’t be here till midnight, | of olives and jars of ginger, and little cream 


| their owners guessed. But of girlish decoration 

there was none, and after Miss Aspasia had 
surveyed it with some disapprobation, she went 
| across the hall and brought back a heart-shaped 


| been made to grace her own wedding furniture. 


had been laid away, to be brought out now for 
the first time. 

Miss Emmeline puffed heavily up the stairway 
and stopped in front of the door. ‘I never 
supposed you would let any one use that 
cushion,’’ she said, reprovingly. 

“*The dresser looked so bare,’’ replied Miss 


}and Mr. Warner can meet her.’’ 


cheeses wrapped in tin-foil, and some delectable 


But another telegram from the approaching | little glasses whose contents caught the light 


guest came at ten: 


Train further delayed. Don’t wait up. Will 


Time and again he | satin cushion of faded pink, that years ago had | take a cab out. 


‘**Victorine certainly must like to spend her 


telegrams and a cab! 
board !’” 


and glowed crimson. 

‘*What is it?’”?’ Miss Emmeline asked, curi- 
ously. 

“ Bar-le-Duc,” said Victorine. “It’s a French 


‘Two | preserve of currants in honey, and it’s fine 


Try it.”’ 
And Miss Emmeline did try it, and she ate 


And in the face of her withering sarcasm the | caviar and Camembert, and goose-livers and 


sisters were silent. 


But they did not go to bed. They nodded in 


their chairs, and at midnight Miss Emmeline | 


| said, wistfully, as she looked at Victorine’s 


| anchovies, and a lot of other things which she 
| had read of in cook-books, but had never seen. 

**T never felt so Bohemian in my life,’’ she con- 
| fided, at last. ‘‘I’ve heard of such things, but 


| Aspasia. ‘‘But I couldn’t stand it to leave it | supper, still set forth on the silver tray, ‘‘I’m | I never had a chance to try them. Well—I 


| there if she shouldn’t be—nice.’’ 
| ‘*Well, I would wait until she came,’’ was 


| hungry.’’ 
| Miss Aspasia shook her head. 


“I wouldn’t | 


| wonder what Mrs. Warner would say, Aspasia ?”’ 
Miss Aspasia did not answer. She was 





























watching Victorine, who was feeding sardines | 
to the ingratiating Josephus. As the girl moved 
her arms, her kimono fell back a little, showing 
about her neck a slender chain, from which 
hung a ring with a flashing jewel. 

Victorine looked up, and caught the glance 
of the tender old eyes. 

“Oh,’’ she said, and her hand went to her 
neck, ‘‘I—I want to show it to you—it’s my 
engagement ring. Bob gave it to me and I 
wouldn’t wear it at school—I wanted you to be 
the first to wish me happiness—you see, I 
haven’t mother —’”’ 

Her voice broke, and she reached out her 
hands to them. 

‘*And if you don’t mind,’’ she went on, ‘‘I 





want to be married from here. Just a little 
quiet wedding. But I am so alone,—I haven’t 
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any nearer relatives,—and I told Bob if you 
didn’t mind —’’ 

Mind! It seemed to Miss Aspasia as if her 
cup of happiness was full. For years she had 
yearned for romance, and here, at last, it had 
come. Not for herself, but in the form of this 
lovely proxy! 

“You see,””? Victorine went on, confidingly, 
“T have so much money I don’t just know 
what to do with it, and I knew you would 
enjoy seeing my pretty clothes, and I could 
have all the troublesome things, refreshments 
and all that, sent out from the city—but still it 
would be a home wedding, and—and Miss Em- 
meline could bake the cake —’’ 

“‘T baked your mother’s wedding-cake,’’ said 
Miss Emmeline, between smiles and tears. 


“I know,’ said Victorine, and in the silence | 





that followed, Miss Aspasia slipped away, to | set out to be a first-class man, then I have some- 
come back presently with her eyes shining like | thing to say to him. 
stars. The first thing I want to say to him is that 
And when the gray dawn drove them at last | the commonest and homeliest daily problems 
to bed, Victorine found on the old mahogany | may offer the very best opportunity for useful- 
dresser the heart-shaped cushion of faded pink. | ness. Verhaps this will apply to city as well 
‘*Mother made it for you!’’ she cried. ‘‘She|as to country; but I have the country boy in 
told me—for your wedding—and—O Miss As- | mind now, and will address my remarks to him 
pasia, your lover—died —’’ iI hope that. this country boy has had good 
**Yes,’’ Miss Aspasia whispered; and for a | schooling, for he then should be better trained 
moment the young woman with love for her | for leadership. The more good schooling he 
future and the old one with love for her past | has, the better his chances will be; and if some 
clung together. | of it has been secured in a good agricultural 
Then Victorine straightened, with a tremu- | college, he will have a great start. 
lous laugh. ‘‘I—I shall never stick a pin in 
it,” she said, ‘‘but if you don’t mind, I’m 
going to snip off just a wee bit of faded ribbon 
from that cushion and send it to—Bob.’’ WILL assume that the boy has just 
y | returned to the farm from school or 
college. The neighbors are glad to see 
him back. Two or three of them call at the 
| house to pay their respects. 
| One of them says that the canker-worm is 





John’s Opportunity. 




















IV. LEADERSHIP FOR THE FARM BOY. 








gN OT long ago I attended a meeting of | 











society. 
Perhaps seventy-five persons were in attend- | 


BY PROF. L. H. BAILEY. 
constructive ideas. Probably I could not write 


friends are now engaging. 
We seem to have thought, for more than a 


| becoming a pest in the neighborhood, and asks 
| John what can be done about it. John replies 
| that he really does not know, but that he can 
find out. He secures bulletins from the experi- 
ment stations. Perhaps he looks over the notes 
of some old lecture. He writes to this person 
and that who has had experience with the 
insect. Then he proposes a few simple experi- 
| educational campaigns. Cap Miller is yet a/ ments in two or three orchards, on a jew trees, 


farmers at a county seat in western |@ more useful or interesting book for young | very young man, but he has attained to leader- | perhaps. He asks the college of agriculture for 
New York. The occasion of the meeting | men than one that should recount the various | ship. He began by attacking a simple near-by | suggestions. 
was the organization of a county horticultural | good enterprises in which my young country | problem. 


Almost before he is aware, the neighbors are 
Another young man left college because of | depending on his advice. He is asked to speak 
| poor health. He could not complete his course. | at the local institute or before the grange. The 


ance, all men of standing and ability, assembled | generation, that all opportunities for leadership He had neither position nor wealth. But he | farmers in the next town ask him to come over 
for the purpose of starting a useful public work. | lay in the city. On this point our ideas are | had a desire to be useful and the ability to see | and talk to them. 


The feature of the convention that interested me | 
most was the number of young 
men—I counted thirty who 
must have been under thirty 
years of age. The convention 
was called by young men; and 
two young college men managed 
the meeting in the capacity of 
presiding officer and secretary. 
The meeting was ably con- 
ducted. It had definiteness and 
enthusiasm. The older men, 
many of them of commanding 
influence in their communities, 
seemed by every action to com- 
mend the leadership of the young 
men. I was impressed that the 
day of the bright young man is 
now coming on the farms. 

This is by no means an iso- 
lated instance. There has been 
complaint that the young men 
do not frequent the farmers’ 
meetings. 

However true this may have 
been not so very long ago, it 
is true no longer, at least not in all parts | 
of the country. Everywhere I see the rise of 
the young man; his influence is often dominant | 
in granges; in increasing numbers he attends 
the farmers’ institutes; he organizes rural tele- | 
phone-lines, creameries, and other semipublic | 
enterprises ; he writes for the papers ; he attends 
school meetings and church meetings; he pro- 








EVERY ONE WHO PASSES 
COMMENDS HIM. 


bound to shift within the coming generation, 
and any young person who is 
looking forward to first - rate 
leadership of his fellow men 
cannot afford to lose sight of this 
fact. 

Opportunity for leadership lies 
wherever there is work to be done 
formen. Weall know how great 
are the problems of the open 
country, yet we do not seem to 
have thought of them as offering 
attractive avenues to great useful- 
ness. ‘The problems are so many 
and the opportunities so common 
that we have overlooked them. 
Most of us, I fear, are so intent 
on looking for the great things, 
that we miss the really signifi- 
cant things at our doors. 

A few years ago a young man 
returned to his Iowa home from 
normal school. He was looking 
for some useful work to do for 
his people. Some one said to 
him that persons do not spell as 
well as formerly. Cap Miller said that he 
would teach them to spell. 

He had lists printed of the common words of 
the region, and organized spelling-schools—or- 


ganized them much as they had been held in 


the old days, but put new life into them by 


discarding the formal] lists of the books and 


substituting words in which the people of that 


motes reading clubs, good roads, rural improve- | community were interested. 


ments; he is becoming a new kind of farmer, 
gradually adapting the knowledge of the time. 


The Pick of the Community. 





quickened knowledge, it is found that | 
these young men are usually the pick of | 











the significance of that which is near at hand. There is a meeting of farmers at the county 
|seat, and he is sent for. The college asks 
|him to conduct some experiments. ‘The state 
department of agriculture calls on him for a 

E also became county superintendent of | report, and perhaps makes him a local corre- 
oH schools. He began to improve the|spondent. The papers ask for articles. John 
premises of the common rural schools, | 
and to instruct them in teaching about the soils 


The Kerns and Millers. 














has attained to leadership, but it has been 
so simple and so natural that he never knew 


it till some one told him 
ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER of it 








Perhaps it was the vexed 
question of tuberculosis in 
the herds rather than the 
canker-worm. The process 
isthesame. John says that 
he will try ; he sets to work 
to gather information: he 
studies the problem care- 
fully and slowly, making no 
positive statements until he 
has made up his mind; he 
cares less for his own opin- 
ions than to discover the 
truth and to help his neigh- 
bors. 

In time every one in the 
community will be asking 
John for advice about tuber 
culosis before they consult a 
veterinary or call in outside 
help. 

The results are bound to 
be the same. The neighbors 
want him; then the town; 
and the crops and the activities of the neighbor- | then the county; then the state; then some 





ASKING JOHN... 


ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS 


Persons paid money for admittance to spelling- | hood. Very soon O. J. Kern became known | national organization will call for him. 


schools. They spelled at church sociables. 
Spelling became popular. But Cap Miller did 
not stop with spelling. He began to introduce 
new purposes and methods into the schools. 


¢ | NASMUCH as _ leadership requires | He was elected county superintendent of schools. | 


His work attracted attention from the normal 
schools and the state agricultural college. He 


outside his county, and then outside his state. Perhaps, however, no one asks John’s opinion 


| He has just published a good book on a new /|in the first place. Perhaps the community is 


subject. His services are in demand far and | hostile to a boy who has returned from school. 

near. | But if John has the ability and bides his time, 
I wonder how many Cap Millers and O. J. | he will surely lead them all. 

Kerns there are among my readers? I assume He is disappointed in the old road from town 


| that no one of these readers has set out to be a | out tothe farm. It is full of holes. He is sure 
the community, standing for new methods and | is now asked by other states to engage in their | third-class or a second-class man. If he has that some one is at fault and that something 





Il. THE PICTURE - PUZZLE ‘‘ CRAZE.” 


OR one who traces to their sources 
F the growth and development of 

popular ‘‘ crazes’’ and ‘‘ fads,’’ the 
conclusion is almost inevitable that luck or 
chance sometimes has a hand in the result. 
Nevertheless, there is always present in 
addition the something that is better than 
luck, namely, an idea of more or less 
originality, effectively executed. 

A little more than a year ago a young 
woman in eastern Massachusetts desired 
to raise some money for a children’s hos- 
pital. In casting about for some new aim 
at which to direct her efforts, she recalled | 
the ‘‘sliced animals’’ and ‘‘cut-up maps’’ | 
which had been at once a source of amuse- | 
ment and of instruction in her childhood. | 
These games will be familiar to thousands 
of readers of The Companion, and there- | 
fore need no more description than to say | 
that they were maps or pictures of animals | 
printed on tough paper and pasted securely 
upon wood a quarter of an inch thick. | 
The wood was then cut up into small | 
pieces by a fine bracket-saw or scroll-saw. | 
The game or puzzle consisted in reconstruc- | 
ting the maps or animals from the jumbled- 
up pieces. 


| 
| 
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magazine covers printed in colors. The pictures 
were glued to the wood, and were then sawed 
up by a scroll-saw, with the purpose of making 
a puzzle that should be really difficult to solve. 
Cuts were first made along the principal out- 
lines of the picture, but the pieces thus pro- 
duced were again divided and subdivided, until 
from one hundred to two hundred sections were 
produced. 

The puzzles were tried upon the youngsters 
in the hospital, and were so immediately and 
emphatically successful that they were placed 
on sale at a fair held for the benefit of the 
institution. 

Their reception here was more than a suc- 
cess; it was a furor, and the originator of 
the idea began to make the picture-puzzles in 
large numbers, and to place them on sale in 
women’s exchanges. There they were seen by 


the buyers of the toy departments of the great | 


retail stores, and orders began to increase. 
During the first winter the young woman 
made six hundred dollars, but by that time the 


With a recollection of the pleasure this | ‘‘craze’’ had begun to spread, and the depart- | basswood, whitewood, bay-wood and mahogany, | who make the puzzles is about half a cent 
old-time amusement had afforded, the girl |ment stores were beginning to demand a far all have been utilized. 
procured some thin wood and some attractive | larger supply than any one source of production |! material used’ had been insufficiently seasoned, | for a three-hundred-piece puzzle. 


| could furnish. This was because an idea that! right angles; and they have already sold 


only, one enterprising firm of lumber dealers 
has prepared basswood in three-ply form, 
the grain in two sections running in one 
direction, and in the intermediate section at 


had been intended at first to appeal only to thousands of feet at eight cents a square 

children had been found to have its chief source foot. 

of success in the interest of older people. Hotel parlors and verandas, home living- 
Unlike their prototypes, the *‘sliced animals’’ rooms and club libraries have been filled 

and ‘‘cut-up maps,’’ these puzzles were not with earnest groups busily engaged in try- 

easy of solution. There were plenty of cases ing to find a better place for Arabella’s 

reported where a whole family of educated head than on Adolphus’s shoulder, and still 


’ 


and intelligent adults had worked four or five | the craze shows small sign of abating. In 
hours in the effort to put one of these puzzles | many of the large cities and at some of 
together. the summer resorts *‘ puzzle exchanges ’’ 


The resuit was a demand for the new amuse- have been established, where these puzzles 
ment not only for home use, but for summer | can be hired, like books from a circulating 
hotels and seaside and country cottages. library, at five cents a day. 

Urged by the department stores, others took The price at which they are sold by the 
up the work of making the puzzles, and hun- | stores depends both upon the excellence 
dreds of women and girls are now engaged in| with which they are made and the number 
this curious home industry. Magazines have | of pieces they contain. The retail price is 
been stripped of covers, colored pictorials have | usually at the rate of a cent a section; that 
been robbed of every suitable picture, and all | is, a puzzle containing three hundred pieces 
|sorts of wood have been used for the back- | will cost three dollars, one containing one 
| ground. Thin pine box-covers, the sides and | hundred pieces, one dollar. 
tops of old cigar-boxes, and specially prepared The price paid by the dealers to those 


Because some of the | for each piece; that is, one dollar and a half 
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must be done. But day after day he is not able | efficient. 
to get any one to move. Finally he pulls out | barns and other buildings. 
the team and hauls gravel to fill the holes. Per- | it he is a marked man. 
haps he first puts in a good drain. Every one; A few months ago a farm boy, who had been 
who passes commends him. A few days later | a winter-course student in the college of agri- 
John notices that one of the neighbors has filled | culture, called on me to say that he had come 
some of the holes in front of his place, or has | over to consult one of the professors about a 
induced the highway commissioner to fill them. | milking-machine. 

The improvement spreads. It begins to be He said he wanted to be the first person in | 
talked about. Within the space of one week | that part of the country to put in a milking- 
several persons have driven down to John’s to| machine. I asked him why he wanted to be 
ask his advice as to how the bad place by Jen-/| first. He replied that he wanted to be first in 
kins’s farm can be made passable. John gives | everything pertaining to his business—he could 
his plan, and a meeting is called at the school- | not afford to be second. 
house. The professor told me later that the young 

John has reached the first epoch in leadership | man was making some valuable tests, and that 
—he has inspired confidence in his purposes and | he was keeping himself informed about them. 
judgment. Now all will come if he is patient | I expect to see the young man’s name on the 
aud wise. program of the state dairymen’s association 

The improved road leads to other things. | before long. There are many problems in 
John notices that his friends in town drive | dairying. A problem solved in dairying is a 
bright, clean buggies. He taps a spring on the | problem solved for men. Persons who solve 
hillside and pipes the water down to the barn; | such problems are likely to be asked to solve 


John becomes a local authority on 
Before he knows 


braced David like a strong tonic. What did a 


a nuisance only made him smile. It was Cap- 
tain Thrasher’s way of trying to cover every 
kindly deed he did. 








| strapping cadet, and lacked David’s hale and 


|cracked head amount to now? Being called | rugged aspect. Mr. Cochran resumed, as if 


expecting no reply: 
‘*T liked your looks, and there was no sense 
in waiting for the confounded ambulance. I 


The next forenoon he was rereading this | told them to treat you right. If they haven’t, 


message for something like the tenth time, when 
Captain Bracewell was shown into the room. 
Margaret followed rather timidly, as if she 
feared to find her hero in fragments. The 
skipper looked even older than when he had 
left the Roanoke, but the girl looked more like 
a June rose than a white violet, so swiftly had 
her sparkling color returned. She had both 
her hands round one of David’s, as she cried: 

‘*Are you always going to get hurt, you poor 
sailorboy? And we were to blame for it again, 
weren’t we?’’ 

**You had no business to run away from me,”’ 
returned the beaming patient. ‘‘The worst of 
it was that 1 almost lost my own ship.’’ 

These were thoughtless words said in fun, 
but they stung Captain Bracewell with remem- 


or he arranges a tank in the loft to catch the | others in the county or in the legislature. 


eaves-water; or he puts up a windmill. He 
now drives a clean buggy, and is a marked 
man, ‘There is not another clean farm buggy 
for miles round. 

Now and then, as John’s friends drop in, they 
look about the barn to see how he keeps his 
buggy so clean. They notice that he has water 
piped into one corner of the barn, where there 
was formerly a catch-all room. It is clean and 
roomy. 
is a tool bench at one side. 
has Jed to another. 
place is ‘‘handy.’’ 


A CADET OF THE BLACK STAR, LINE 


In Ten Chapters. 
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AVID stared at 
tD the ceiling, 
blinked at the 
long windows, and 

















smiling at him from the doorway. 
blue dress and white apron, but she was not 
a Roanoke stewardess, nor was this place any- 
thing like the bunk-room on shipboard. The 
cadet put his hands to his head, and discovered 
that it was wrapped in bandages. 

Then memory began to come back, at first 
in scattered bits. He had been running through 
dark and empty streets. Men were after him. 
How many of his bones had they broken? He 
raised his knees very carefully and wiggled his 


toes. He was sound, then, except for his head. | respects as soon as the doctors will let them 
Oh, yes, he had banged against something | pass the hospital gangway. 


frightfully hard when he fell. But why was 
he not aboard the Roanoke? She sailed at 
eight o’ clock in the morning. He tried in vain 
to sit up. He called to the nurse: 

‘*What time is it, please?’’ 

** Just past noon, and you have been sleeping 
beautifully. 
to-morrow and be out in three or four days 
more, ”’ 

“Oh! My ship has sailed without me!’’ 
groaned David. ‘‘Captain Thrasher will think 
I have quit him. He knew I had a notion of 
staying ashore.’’ 

‘*You must be quiet and not fret,’’ said the 
nurse. ‘‘You got a bump that would have 
broken any ordinary head.’’ 


“BY RALPH 


squirmed until he saw a pleasant-looking woman | skipper of the gasoline liner, he being the 
She wore a | aforesaid prominent citizen, hopped out to 


The doctor says you can sit up | 





| 





| tain Thrasher or some of ’em aboard will 


brance of his own misfortune, and he stood 
Yes, surely, wherever there is work to be | staring beyond David with troubled eyes. Mar- 
done there is opportunity for some one to do it; | garet was quick to read his unhappiness, and 
and the one who does it well and unselfishly brought him to himself with a fluttering caress. 
enters into leadership. Where that leadership | The shipmaster smiled and said to David: 
will stop, or whither it will lead, is determined ‘Glad to find you doing so well, boy. You 
only by the qualities and the limitations of | just take it that you are one of our family while 
the man who is now a boy reading these | you are ashore. There is an extra room in our 
lines. When this boy goes home to live, some|—in our —’’ He hesitated, and a bit of color 
one will ask him a question. I hope that | came into his leathery cheek as he finished, 





A stove has been placed in it. There | the question will be a hard one, and that the | ‘‘We can find a room for you close by us.’’ 
One improvement | boy will be mature enough and have enough 
The neighbors say that his | fire in him to say that he means to answer it | hire more than three rooms to live in,’’ explained 
John thinks of it only as|some day. I know what the result will be. 


‘*He means that just now we can’t afford to 


Margaret, without embarrassment, ‘‘but it will 
be different when we get our ship.’’ 

They chatted for a few minutes longer, and 
David promised to find a room as near them as 
he could while he waited for the return of the 
hapter Your 
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| I’ll get after the hospital, doctors, nurses and 
jall. When I found out that you were a cadet 
| from the Roanoke, my boy had to come along. 
He is crazy about ships and sailors. Reads all 
| the sea stories he can lay his hands on, Well, 
| I must be off. Arthur, you may stay, but not 
long, mind you.”’ 

Mr. Cochran clapped on his silk hat and 
vanished. Ilis son said to David, with his shy 
smile, ‘‘He is the best father that ever was, but 
he never has time to stay anywhere. I wish you 
would tell me all about your scrape. Will it 
make your head hurt ?’’ 

The cadet had forgotten about that hard and 
damaged head of his, and plunged into the heart 
of his adventure without bringing in Captain 
Bracewell and Margaret. Their fortunes were 
too personal and intimate to be lugged out for 
the diversion of strangers. Arthur Cochran 
followed the flight from the sailors’ eating-house 
with the most breathless attention, and when 
David finished, the listener sighed: 

“Is that all? Things never happen to me. 
I am not very strong, you know, and they sort 
of coddle me, and trot me round to health resorts 
like a set of china done up in cotton. It’s fear- 
fully tiresome. Tell me all about being a cadet.’’ 

But the nurse cut the visit short, and Arthur 
Cochran had to depart, with the assurance that 
he would come back the next day ‘‘to hear the 
rest of it.’’ 

He was true to his word, and found David 
sitting up in bed and demanding his clothes. 
It was the cadet’s turn to ask questions this 
time. The heir of the Cochran fortune had to 
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pick you up, and had you aboard just as 
the police came up. So you came to the 
hospital in the big red wagon. And so 
you’ve been turned into a regular mystery 
that ought to be in a book.’’ 

‘**But did you find Captain Bracewell ?’”’ 

“Of course I did, after I got tired waiting 
for you. It was mistrusting my judgment 
that landed you ina hospital. Captain John 
and Margaret will be over to pay their 


1 just came 
from telling them about you.’’ 

But David’s mind had harked back to his 
own ship, and his face was so troubled and 
despairing that Mr. Becket tugged at his red 
mustache and waited in a gloomy silence. 

“T’ve lost my ship,’’ said David, at last. 
‘*Captain Bracewell and I are on the beach 
together.’’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t I think to telephone the 
dock as soon as I guessed it in the news- 
paper?’’ lamented Mr. Becket. ‘‘ But Cap- 











read it.’’ 
‘*But they won’t know who it is. All 
I can do is to report at the dock as soon 


as I can, but I am afraid it will do no good.’’ | Roanoke. It was easy to see that they wanted 


**But didn’t you send word to the ship?”’ he | Mr. Becket looked moodily out of the window. | to take care of him; but, for his own part, he 


asked. 
me !’’ 

“You were unconscious when you were 
brought in, and there were no addresses in your 
pockets. ’” 

‘*The captain probably signed on another cadet 
to take my place first thing this morning. I’m 
adrift and disgraced.’’ 

The nurse was called into the hall, and 
presently returned to say: 


“You don’t know what it means to} 





Then he spun round, and shouted: | felt rather responsible for them. 

‘*T have it, my boy! Send old Thrasher a} After they were gone, he fell to wondering 
wireless! Get the hospital folks to sign it.’’ |}anew about this unknown Mr. Cochran, who 

They composed this message to the Roanoke, | had so lavishly befriended him. It was enough 
which was speeding, hull down and under, far to make a sound head ache, and when the nurse 
beyond Sandy Hook: ‘‘Cadet Downes hurt on | brought his dinner, David said: 
shore leave. Unable report because senseless. “Tf you don’t tell me something more about 
Anxious to rejoin ship.”’ Mr. Cochran, I’ll blow up.’’ 

“No, that doesn’t sound right,’’ objected| ‘‘He telephoned about you this morning,’’ 
David. ‘‘He thinks I have no sense, anyhow. | she answered, ‘‘and wanted to call, but you 


‘*A sailorman, one with very red hair, insists | I can just hear him saying that he isn’t in the | had visitors enough. The office has told him 


upon seeing you. 
may talk to him five minutes, but no more visi- 
tors until to-morrow, understand ?’’ 

The anxious face of Mr. Becket appeared in 
the doorway, and at a nod from the nurse, he 


If you are very good, you | least surprised. Try it again, Mr. Becket.’’ 


| 


who you are, of course, and he seemed very 
‘*Time is up,’’ said the nurse, ‘‘and I ought | much interested. He said he would bring his 
to have cut it shorter with your friend bellowing | son to see you this afternoon. No, not another 
at you as if he were in a storm at sea.’’ word. What must you be when you are well 
Mr. Becket looked repentant as he whispered | and sound? I’d sooner take care of a young 


crossed the room, and patted David’s cheek | to David, ‘‘Sit tight and keep your nerve. I'll | cyclone.’’ 


as he exclaimed: 
‘‘Imagine my feelings when I read about it 


in a newspaper first thing this morning! They | the afternoon when he awoke, hungry and| Mr. Stanley P. Cochran. 


didn’t know your name, but I figured it out 
quick enough. You must think I’m a useless 
shipmate in foul weather, hey, boy ?’’ 

**You couldn’t help it, Mr. Becket, and I’m 
tickled to death to see you. Please tell me what 
happened to me. I feel as if 1 was somebody 
else.’’ 

**Well, it was quick work by what I read,’’ 
began Mr. Becket, ‘‘and as close a shave as 
there ever was. According to reports, you, 
being a * well-dressed and unknown young 
stranger, 
roustabouts by two policemen, a big red auto- 
mobile, and a prominent citizen, whose name 
was ‘withheld at his request,’ as the reporter 
puts it, The machine was coming under full 
power from a late ferry, and making a short 
cut to Broadway. It must have bowled round 
the corner, close-hauled, just as you landed on 


, 


get the wireless off all shipshape. Good-by!’’ 
The patient soon fell asleep. It was late in 


Some time later she came in to say: 

‘*Mr. Cochran and his boy to see you. It is 
I knew him from his 
refreshed. The nurse said: pictures in the newspapers.’’ 

“A dear old man and a sweet young girl| The portly gentleman, with the bald brow, 
called to ask after you, and I told them to come | gold - rimmed glasses and close - cropped gray 
back in the morning and they might see you. | mustache, looked oddly familiar to David. Why, 
Mr. Cochran had you put in this private room, | of course, he had seen his portrait and his name 
and left orders that you were to be made as | as the head of a great manufacturing industry 





| comfortable as possible. So we will have to|and a director in numerous corporations. He 


were rescued from a gang of drunken | 


stretch the rules a bit, I suppose, and let your | spoke genially : 

friends call out of visiting hours to-morrow.’’ | ‘‘Pretty fit for a lad that looked as dead as a 
David asked who the mysterious Mr. Cochran | mackerel when I picked him up. Sailors have 

might be, but he could learn nothing from the | no business ashore, but they are hard to kill. 

nurse except that he was the wealthy gentleman | Lucky I was so late in getting back from my 

who had brought him to the hospital in his | country place the other night. Wish I’d run 


/automobile. David tried to be patient overnight, | over the scoundrels, but the police got two of 


your beam-ends, And it scattered the enemy like a | 


and was mightily cheered by the arrival of a| them. This is my boy, Arthur.’’ 

wireless message, which read: The delicate-looking boy who had been hang- 

S. 8. Roanoke. At sea. | ing back shook hands with David and smiled 
Have cadet repaired to join ship next voyage. with such an air of shy friendliness and admi- 

He is a nuisance. Thrasher, Master. | ration that David liked him on the spot. He 
The news that he still belonged to the liner | looked to be a year or two younger than the 








MARGARET FOLLOWED RATHER TIMIDLY. 


| do most of the talking. David wanted to know 
all about his automobile, his horses and his 
yacht, his trips to Florida and California, his 
private tutor and his several homes. Before 
they realized how time had fled, Mr. Cochran 
came to take Arthur home. The busy man was 
in his usual hurry, and he volleyed these com- 
mands as if argument were out of the question: 

“*T have looked you up, Downes. The Black 
Star office speaks very well of you. Also the 
store in which you used to work. I sent a man 
out this morning. My boy has taken a great 
fancy to you. He seldom finds a boy he likes. 
I think it might do him good to have you round. 
I have told the people here that you are to be 
moved to my house to-night. You will stay 
there until you feel all right. If you wear 
well, and you are as capable as you look, I 
shall find something better for you to do than 
this dog’s life at sea. Come along, Arthur. 
You will see David Downes this evening.’’ 

David’s head was in a whirl. A person who 
belonged in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ was bent 
upon kidnapping him. It seemed as rash to 
question the orders of this lordly parent as to 
disubey Captain Thrasher, but there was a look 
of stubborn resolution in the sun-tanned jaw of 
the young sailor, and he was not to be so easily 
driven. He wavered in silence for a minute or 
two, while Mr. Cochran eyed him with rising 
impatience, Visions of an enchanted land of 
wealth and pleasure danced before David’s 
eyes, but even more clearly he saw the appealing 
figures of Captain Bracewell and Margaret. 
They needed him, and he had promised to go 
to them. He looked up and shook his head, as 
he said with much feeling: 

‘*T don’t know what makes you so good to 
}me, sir. I never heard anything like it. But I 
can’t accept your invitation. I can never thank 
you enough, but I belong somewhere else.’’ 
| **¥You have no kinsfolk here. I found out all 









































that!’ exclaimed Mr. Cochran. 


**Why can’t 
you do as I tell you? Ofcourse youcan! Not 


another word! Come along, Arthur !’’ 

“‘T mean it!’’ cried David. ‘‘I promised to 
stay with friends I met on shipboard.’’ 

He wanted to tell him about these friends, 
but Mr. Cochran’s manner stifled explanation. 
The rich man was not used to such astonishing 
rebellion. ‘‘I seldom urge any one to enter 
my home,’’ said he, ‘‘nor will I waste words 
with a boy I picked off the streets—no, not 
even to humor my own son’s fancies. Yes or 
no?’’ 

‘*No it is,’’ answered David, ‘‘ but you 
mustn’t be angry about it. You don’t under- 
stand it at all. Give me a chance to tell you 
why.” 

Arthur tried to put in an anxious plea, but 
his father brushed him aside. ‘‘I never spoil 
an act of charity, Arthur,’’ he said. ‘‘The lad 
will stay in the hospital until he is able to 
shift for himself, and I will pay his bills. But 
nothing more! He is ungrateful and perverse. 
Come along, Arthur.’’ 

David’s wrath had risen to match the mood 
of the hot-tempered Mr. Cochran. 

“TI will get out of here to-night!’’ he cried. 
‘*And J’ll pay you back every cent it has cost 
you as soon as I can save it out of my wages! 
Good-by, Arthur! I’m just as grateful as I 
can be, don’t forget that.’’ 

Arthur had little time to express his surprise 
and sorrow, for his impetuous parent was towing 
him down the hall under full steam. David 
was left to puzzle his wits over his first ac- 
quaintance with a millionaire. Of one thing 
he was sure. He must leave the hospital and 
have done with Mr. Cochran’s singular charity 
as soon as ever the doctor would let him. But 
when he tried to rise, his head was very dizzy 
and his legs were oddly weak. To make his 
way alone to Captain Bracewell’s lodgings was 
a task beyond his strength, He must wait 
another day ; and fretting at the thought of Mr. 
Cochran’s hasty misjudgments, he passed a 
restless and feverish night. 

Although Arthur Cochran sent him a cheery 
message by telephone the next morning, it hurt 
David to know that the boy had been forbidden 
to visit him again. He longed for the sight of a 
friendly face, and his joy was beyond words 
when the flaming thatch of Mr. Becket burst 
upon his sight. David at once began to tell the 
wonderful tale of Mr. Cochran. The listener’s 
chin dropped and his mouth stayed open in 
amazement. Before David had reached the 
climax, Mr. Becket broke in: 

“‘Mr. Stanley P. Cochran asked you to bunk 
in his house, to be messmates with him and 
his only boy? Pro-dig-i-ous! I’d let any 
gang of roustabouts knock my head off close 
behind the ears for a gorgeous chance like that. 
You are the makings of a first-class sailor, 
Davy, because you are so many kinds of a 
stark, staring fool ashore.’’ 

‘*But I have to look after the ‘Pilgrims,’ ’’ 
protested David. 

‘*You aren’t in shape to look after yourself, 
you poor idiot!’ cried Mr. Becket. 


ought to see yourself in the glass, with your | 


head all tied in a sling. You look after any- 
body? Shucks! You turned down Mr. Stanley 
P. Cochran? 
for life! O my! O my!’ 

‘*But I couldn’t feel right if I didn’t stand 
by Captain John and Margaret, Mr. Becket. 
I'll never be happy till he gets another ship.’’ 

Mr. Becket buried his face in a pillow and 
appeared wrapped in hopeless dejection. When 


his florid countenance emerged, he groaned | 


twice, heaved a sigh, and glared at David with | 
speechless reproach. 
‘*What in the world has happened to you 


now?’ asked David. ‘‘You don’t come into 
this. And I haven’t done anything to be sorry 
for.’’ 


“*T ought not to tell you, Davy, and you sick 
in bed,’’ confessed the dismal Mr. Becket. ‘‘It’s 
rubbing it in too hard. Mr. Stanley P. Cochran 
and his friends have just bought out the Colum- 
bia sugar refineries, hook, line and sinker. I 
read it in the Shipping Gazette last week. 
And that included the whole fleet of ships that 
fetches their cargoes from the far East.’’ 


‘*You mean that 1 might have helped to get | 


a ship for Captain John?’’ 


‘*Easy as robbing a sailor. That boy of his) 
can have anything he asks for, up to a herd of | 


white elephants. And you could have had 


anything you wanted through the young hope- | 


ful. It was a direct act of providence that you 
had to go and monkey with.’’ 

David was in the torments of regret. Yes, 
Arthur Cochran was just the kind of a boy to 
feel an affectionate interest in the fortunes of 
Captain John and Margaret, once he had a 
chance to know them. But the opportunity 
was past. Mr. Becket asked: 

‘Is it too late to patch it up? Can’t we 
charter a hack and overhaul Stanley P., and 
tell him the prodigal is ashamed of the error of 
his ways?’’ 

‘*He is not that kind,’’ said David. ‘‘He’d 
never speak to me again. I jolted his pride, 
and he is done with me for good. Oh, but I 
did try to do what was right! And I’ve done 
wrong to my best and dearest friends !’’ 

‘I begin to think you were born to trouble,’’ 
was Mr. Becket’s dreary comment. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


“You | 


Why, he would have made you | 














Graham spent with the survey party 
for the new Canadian transcontinental 
railroad, thus adding practise to the theory of 
engineering which he was acquiring at the 
Toronto Scientific School. The line was then 
being run through the rough and almost totally 
unsettled country north of Lake Huron, and 
from time to time one of the party went out by 
canoe to the nearest settlement for news, news- 
papers and supplies. 

During the first week in August Horace vol- 
unteered to make the trip, and left camp early 
in the morning. It was more than fifty miles 
to the settlement, and he had never been over 
the route, but the way was easy enough to find. 
He had only to ascend the river where they 
were encamped till he reached the carry to the 
river Bouchette, which would in turn lead him 
to his destination. 

He carried letters for the camp in a waterproof 
sack, and took four days’ provisions, besides 
fishing-tackle and a rifle to furnish a little 
variety to his fare. 











the forest, and Horace found the ascent of the 
stream far from easy. The current was strong, 


ating number of portages. 
saw no sign of life along the rocky shores, till, 


upon a clearing beside the river. 
It contained about eight acres, and had been 


hoeing up the tubers, while two children of 
five or six years of age were gathering them 
into buckets. All three were barefooted and 
wore great straw hats. Three or four filled 
sacks stood in the clearing, and in the distance 
there was a log shanty, with a rough stable 
close to it. 


minutes with the potato-harvesters. 


that her name was Bertha McNeill. 


ally fertile bit of land in that rather rocky 
wilderness, of which they proposed to make a 
flourishing farm. Her father, she said, was 
then chopping nearly a mile from the river, 


river for such fish as they could obtain. 





use, but the seine still hung to dry, as Horace 
had noticed, from the branches of a couple of 
trees by the river. 

Horace felt considerable admiration for the 
spirit of this self-reliant and energetic pioneer 
girl, but he had not time for a lung stay, and 
he presently paddled away with some new 
| potatoes to be roasted for supper. 

The stream made a wide curve a quarter of 
a mile after he left the clearing, and as he 
rounded the bend, he heard with 
disgust the hoarse sound of rapids 
once more. 

They came in sight immediately, 
almost a cascade, some twenty yards 
| long, where the brown water rushed 

foaming through a tangle of danger- 
ous-looking rocks. 

Horace landed with his freight at 
| the foot. of the fall and portaged it 
to the top, carrying the canoe last. 
While he was ashore it occurred to 
him that a pole might be more useful 
than a paddle in ascending the stream, 
and he went into the woods with his 


and the frequent rapids necessitated an exasper- 
All that day he | and stared up blinkingly. 


planted with potatoes among the half-burned | 
stumps. Through the fringe of willows Horace | tree for several minutes after the animal was 
caught sight of a tall girl actively engaged in | out of sight. 


ST HE long vacation of last summer Horace | dull and mangy ; 





}as it leaped after him, and it fell back with a | 
The day was hot, even in the deep shadow of | yelp, while Horace tremulously established him- 
| self safely out of reach. 





| completely unnerved him. 


| directly for the McNeill 


| 
Horace went ashore and chatted for a few | out upon the potato patch 
His sudden | and the children; and in 
appearance startled them. He was the first | its madness, as he had 
stranger they had seen for months, but he was | learned, it had no fear of 
soon chatting with the tall girl, who told him | man. 


The family had come into the woods that | more appalling danger 
spring, and had succeeded in finding an unusu- | shocked Graham out of 


| 


but they had spent the forenoon in seining the | The river alone could 


The fish were pickling in brine for winter | to overtake and pass the 


hatchet to cut one. Birch and cedar were the | 


only trees along the shore, and he had gone fifty 
| yards into the woods before he found a maple | 
sapling to suit him. He cut it, and was trim- 


ming off the branches, when, at a casual glance 


up, he caught a glimpse of a grayish, furry 
hide vanishing among the dwarf cedars a few 
rods away. 

He jumped upon a fallen log and gazed. 
Nothing moved, although he was sure that 
he had not been mistaken. But there was a 
strip of open ground where the unknown animal 
must show itself if it was coming toward him, 
and in a few seconds, indeed, the creature came 
out from the undergrowth into plain sight. It 
came at a fast, slinking trot, a gray-brown 
animal about the size of a collie dog, bushy- 
tailed and with its head carried low. 

Horace had never seen a timber-wolf at large, 
although he had heard them often enough, but 
he recognized it at once. He did not feel any 
particular alarm, for he knew the timidity of 
these brutes when alone, and he watched it in 
amused expectancy of the terrified ‘‘bolt’’ when 
it should see or scent him. 

But it came on with disconcerting steadiness, 
even after it must have become aware of his 
presence. A slight uneasiness began to invade 





| to run the rapid, and the spray was spattering 
| in his face before he regarded the danger. 








there was a curiously jerky 
motion in its gait, and there were large flecks 
of froth on its half-opened jaws. As it came 
nearer, Horace heard a continuous low sound, 
half-snarl and half-moan, from its low-hung 
muzzle, 

The animal was mad—Horace suddenly real- 
ized the fact! He had heard many times that 
rabies is terribly prevalent every summer among 
the northern timber-wolves, serving, in fact, 
a useful purpose in keeping down their numbers. 
The afflicted wolf leaves the pack and wanders 
alone, spreading its malady at every oppor- 
tunity, until it dies a solitary death. 

He had no weapon but the hatchet. It was 
too late to try to reach the canoe, where his 
rifle lay ; but a dead cedar stood at his shoulder, 
and with a bound he clutched the trunk and | 
pulled himself up among the dry, spiky 
branches. 

The movement caught the animal’s attention, 
and it sprang forward. Horace kicked out des- 
perately. His boot caught the wolf on the jaw 


The unfortunate animal made three or four | 
more bounds into the air in an aimless fashion, 
Horace expected to 
be held captive indefinitely, but after a few 


late in the afternoon, he was astonished to come | minutes the wolf seemed to forget him, and 


loped away into the woods, going down the 
river. 


The young surveyor kept his perch in the | st: 


The peculiar horror of the peril, 


beyond all the ordinary forms of death, had 
Then, like a flash, | 


it came upon him that 
the wolf was heading 


clearing. 
It would come blindly 


The imminence of this 


his panic. 

He slid down from 
the tree breathlessly and 
dashed toward the river. 


carry him fast enough 


ORAWN BY 
A. 0. SCOTT 


HORACE KICKED OUT DESPERATELY 


rabid animal, and for the first time he blessed 
the rapid current. 

His kit still lay piled beside the canoe, and 
he splashed the craft into the water, taking 
nothing with him but the rifle. There was no | 
time to make another portage; he would have 


The canoe shot like a bullet down the boiling 
cascade, missing the boulders more by good luck 
than good steering, shipped a couple of bucket- | 
fuls of water as it heeled, and burst through | 
a bank of piled foam with a flurry of white 
flakes. 

The paddle was almost wrenched from 
Horace’s hand when he dipped it; but he was | 
already close to the bottom of the fall when a 
violent twisting eddy caught the canoe aslant, 
and it went over. 

For a moment Horace was choked, battered 
and blinded, and then he came up at the foot 
of the rapid, feeling dizzy and half-stunned. 
Several inches of skin were gone from one 
hand, where it had come in contact with a rock, 
but no serious damage had been done, and he | 
plunged after the canoe, which was floating | 





| quietly, bottom upward, a few yards away. 


The water was hardly waist-leep, and he) 


| scrambled through, and Bertha, 
}at that moment, screamed. 






























|again, and a third time. 


| it was too late to go farther that day. 
| this, he had been so thoroughly frightened and 
| shaken by the adventure that he 

| shaky a condition to paddle a canoe. 


}cabin about sunset, complimented him 
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gingerly aboard, His rifle was somewhere at the 
bottom of the stream, but there was no time 
to look for it. There was sure to be a gun of 
some sort at the settler’s cabin, although the 
settler himself, as he just then remembered, 
was absent. 

He recovered the floating paddle, and shot 
down the stream ata racing pace, with the drip 
from his garments making a pool in the bottom 
of the canoe. 

He heard the voices of the children close to 
the bank before he reached the clearing, and 
realized with a gasp of thankfulness that he 
was not too late. 

‘*Run!’’ he shouted, bursting ashore through 
the willows. ‘‘Run for the house!’’ 

Bertha, like a true daughter of the back- 
woods, asked no questions, but seized one of the 
children with each hand and made for the 
shanty, dragging the pair, who shrieked with 
one accord, 

Horace had started after them, when he was 
terrified to see a gray doglike form emerging 
from the dead brush that edged the clearing, 


|} and between the fugitives and himself. 


The animal snapped at the brusiwood as it 
glancing back 
Instantly the wolf 
threw up its head, caught sight of her, and 
with a sort of snarling howl, raced after her 
across the potato hills. 

Horace gave a warning shout, and ran. 
Impeded with: the crying children, the girl 
seemed certain to be overtaken before she could 
reach the cabin. The animal was not twenty 
yards in front of Horace, but he could not gain 
on it, and in despair he stooped, picked up a 
large potato, and hurled it. 

Horace had been the pitcher for the junior 
ball-team of the school of science, and the 
potato struck the wolf hard on the flank, and 
zgered it. He flung another, and missed 
in his hurry, but the brute paused, looked round 
angrily, and wheeled in pursuit of its new 
enemy. 

In his turn, Horace ran for his life, making 
for the river with a confused 
notion of getting into his canoe. 
He reached the shore, but the 
vanoe was not there. He had 
forgotten just where he had left 
it, and he had just time to 
wheel and meet the rabid animal’s 
charge with a vigorous kick that 
“aught it under the jaw and flung 
it back. 

The hoe lay at his feet, where 
Bertha had dropped it, and he 
aught it up in time to deal the 
wolf a swinging cut with the 
blade as it plunged at him. 
The blow sent it headlong down 
the bank, and Huvrace heard it 
splash into the water. He glanced 
up and down once more for the 
canoe, and saw it a dozen yards 
up-stream. There was not time 
to reach it. 

In that desperate moment his 
eye fell upon the net hung from 
the shrubs to dry, and the 
sight gave him an inspira- 
tion. He dragged it down 
and bunched it loosely 
together as the wolf scram- 
bled up the bank, its jaws 
open and foaming and the 
wet hair bristling upon its 
back. Without the slight- 
est hesitation the animal 
launched itself at him 
again, and Horace flung 
the net over it. 

It stumbled and rolled, 
entangled, scrambled to its 
feet, and once more fell, 
biting furiously at the 
meshes. Horace seized the 
hoe and tried to draw 
the seine it as it 
squirmed and writhed. 

It was rapidly kicking itself free in spite of 


over 


| his efforts, however, and would have been out 


in a few more struggics, when Bertha came 
running toward them, with a gun in her hands. 
“Stand aside!’’ she called; and as Horace 
jumped away the rifle banged. 

The wolf leaped into the air, net and all, 
with a sharp yelp, and fell again, still kicking, 
but blindly and convulsively. The rifle cracked 
The unfortunate ani- 
mal’s struggles grew feebler, and in less than 
a minute it was dead, 

Then, to Horace’s consternation and embar- 
rassment, Bertha dropped the gun, collapsed 
upon a stump, trembling violently, and cried. 

Horace spent the night at the cabin, after all, 
for when he had recovered his scattered outtit, 
Besides 


felt in too 


who returned to the 
with 
backwoods gruffness upon his ‘‘nerve,’’ but 
Horace insisted that it was really Be tha who 
had exhibited that quality. She had, at any 
rate, not only succeeded in saving his life, but 
in ridding the forest of the most terrible danger 


The settler McNeill, 


the surveyor’s mind. The beast’s coat looked | overtook and righted the craft, and clambered | that it could harbor. 


























HARRY A. GARFIELD, PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Rew from the colleges throughout the 
country show that the entering class is 
larger than usual. The panic does not seem to 
have affected the ability of parents to give an 
education to their sons and daughters. 


M: Carnegie has established in Scotland a 
‘*hero fund’’ like that which he founded 
several years ago in America. There should 
be no difficulty in finding heroes in a land that 
has inured itself to listen to the bagpipes. 

he fleet will spend a month in the Mediter- 

ranean on its way home, according to the 
present program. Europe, as well as Asia, 
Africa, Australia and South America will 
thus have had an opportunity to learn more 
about the quality of the American navy than 
they knew before. 


patens Garfield’s son has succeeded Mark 
Hopkins’s son as president of Williams 
College. It was Gartield who said that ‘‘Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on 
the other is a college.”’ Dr. Harry Garfield 
began at the right end of the log, and is now 
worthy to hold his seat on the wise end of it. 
M= readers of The Companion will vote | 
for a President for the first time on Tues- 

day next. Let them remember that it is not 80 | 
much for Taft or for Bryan or for some other | 
candidate that they will vote, but for and with 
the party whose aims and principles the voter | 
wishes to support; and that one’s first choice of 
a party is usually a final and definite choice. 

he special commission which the President | 

appointed to investigate the conditions of 
farm life has adopted the simple and straight. | 
forward plan of asking the farmers themselves | 
what the matter is. Three hundred thousand | 
farmers will receive a list of questions which | 
will enable them to state all their grievances. 
That in itself is something, for human nature | 
loves to ‘‘kick.’’ 


Ninety thousand more letters than usual were | 


carried by the first three steamships that 
left New York for England after the two-cent 
rate for letter postage to Great Britain went 
into effect on October Ist. Of course many of 
these letters had been held to await the reduc- 
tion in postage. One New York firm mailed 
twenty thousand advertising circulars at a 
saving of six hundred dollars from the old rate. 

he president of the first international con- 

gress to discuss moral education in the 
schools, which was held in London last month, 


spirits are abroad on this eve and can be per- 
suaded to reveal the future. To-day we are 


| wont to assume the attitude of Hotspur, who, 


when Glendower boasted that he could call 
spirits from the vasty deep, calmly said, ‘‘Why, 
so can I, or so can any man ; but will they come 
when you do call for them?’’ 


he approaching bicentenary of the birth of 

Samuel Johnson is reviving interest in that 
great Englishman. A reader of Boswell’s 
famous life of the man has lately called atten- 
tion to what he has to say about ‘‘tipping.’’ 
Johnson had little money when he went to 
London for the first time, but he says, ‘‘I 
dined very well for eightpence, with very 
good company. . . . It used to cost the rest a 


shilling, for they drank wine, but 1 had a cut | 


of meat for sixperice and bread for a penny, 


they gave the waiter nothing.’’ 
* © 


SOURCE OF VIRTUE. 


The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springs from pain. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
* © 


SIDE ISSUES. 


he canvass for the presidency has been 
cf conducted very much as The Companion 
predicted in August. No attack has been 
made upon the personal character of the Demo- 
cratic or of the Republican candidate. Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Taft, it is true, have discussed 
the policies and the principles which each advo- 
cates, and have been reciprocally emphatic, in 
conderination of those which he opposes. ‘Fhis 
is as it should be. If both candidates stood for 
the same thing there would be no use in having 
an election to discover which policy the people 
desire to adopt. 
Most of the personal attacks that have been 


|made were upon persons not candidates for 


office. Much has been made of the relations 


| of certain men prominent in the conduct of the 
| canvass with large corporations. Attack has 
| been made upon the personal honor of leading 


Republicans and Democrats; but neither party 
is responsible for the character of all its mem- 
bers, and the accusations might all be true 
without leading any man of common sense to 
decide that he would change his party relations. 

Nevertheless, such personalities for a while 
diverted attention from the real issues at stake. 
The truth is that there are men in all parties 
whose private or official character will not bear 
examination. To devote energies to making a 
census of such undesirables is unwise and un- 
necessary. It is not practicable to make it 
complete, and even if it were, nothing new 
would be disclosed that would affect the nation 
at large. Men now prominent might be forced 
into retirement and other men would take their 
place; but so long as human nature remains 
what it is, no party will be purged of its bad 
men. If the candidate is a bad man, vote 
against him. Those who insist that all the 
supporters of a good candidate shall also be 
good, ask more than can be expected in this 
imperfect world. Let them take consolation 
in the fact that the prevailing majority in each 
party is honest and public-spirited. 

The result of the voting next Tuesday will 
depend not on the number of men charged with 
unfaithfulness in public service, but upon the 
wishes of the people concerning the policies to 
be pursued by the government for the next four 
years as they are represented by Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Taft, each of whom believes with equal 


has not disappeared. During this very meeting 
of the British Association the report reached 
Simla of the completion of Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
remarkable trip into Tibet, by which the sources 
of the Indus and the Brahmaputra rivers are 
definitely fixed, and the continuity discovered 
of a great range of mountains, two thousand 
miles in length, running east and west. 

Not only in results, but in hardships, inge- 
nuity and picturesque incident, this latest trip 


garments of a common servant, the explorer 
dreve the sheep and baggage of the outfit. The 
money and scientific instruments were concealed 
in bags of rice, and the new geographical 
knowledge was gained in the face of constant 
suspicion and watchfulness, and at the cost 
|of much physical suffering. 





jand gave the waiter a penny, so that I was | 
| quite well served, nay, better than the rest, for 


* 


A NEW OUTLOOK. 


Some o’ these days, when the world turns round, 
We’ll get on the brighter side. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


*® ¢ 


CONSUMPTION AND THE HOME. 


he Tuberculosis Congress, in its sessions 
T at Washington, made evident the fact that 
the treatment of consumption is largely a 
matter between the patient and the housekeeper. 
Protection against infection for other members 
of the family and recovery for the victim are 
dependent on the thorough, persistent care given 
by the woman at the head of the home. In 
the vast majority of cases she is not a trained 
nurse, nor can she afford to employ one. Per- 
haps her hands are already overburdened with 
|the work of her household. But when she is 
once informed as to the great white plague, she 
| will discover that her one imperative duty is 
| the fight with that foe. 
One of the papers read by a woman at the 
congress was entitled, ‘‘The Unteachable Con- 
sumptive.’’ It is unfortunately one of the 
| symptoms of tuberculosis that its victim is too 
| hopeful to be cautious and too sensitive to be 
jeasily taught. The wife or sister or mother 
| must be the more wise and firm on that account. 
The boards of health, the doctors, and the 
societies for the care of consumptives are ready 
all over our country to give information as to 
the protective measures necessary for sick and 
| well. Now let us see to it that our home- 
makers use this available knowledge intelligently 
and faithfully, until consumption goes to join 
smallpox and cholera in the limbo of controlla- 
ble and controlled diseases. 





} * ¢ 


| 
ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. 


n an informal report, Mr. Ring, the forest 
| commissioner of Maine, presents a view of 
the great paper corporations which is some- 
what different from that usually held by enthu- 
siastic defenders of the forests. The common 
| attitude of experts in forestry and those who 
speak for the conservation of natural resources 
is that the pulp manufacturers ‘‘skin’’ the tim- 
ber lands, are guilty of wasteful cutting. Mr. 
Ring finds that while the small patches of 
timber are often cut with no thought of the 
future, the great corporations, knowing that 
their business depends on a continuous supply 
of wood, are keenly interested in scientific 
| forestry, have secured the services of experts, 
| and ‘‘are a tower of strength to the forestry 
| enthusiast.’’ 
| Whether this be the case or not, it suggests 


said that the world was deeply indebted to the | sincerity that the progress of the country will | an interesting principle in the relations between 


educational thought and experiment of the | 
United States. It has been a national boast 
that the American schools strive to teach good 
morals as well as correct history and arith- 
metic, and it is pleasant to have their efforts | 
thus recognized. 


| 
| 


Ww came recently from Stefansson, the 
arctic explorer, that he came near having 
to spend the winter at Point Barrow for want 
of matches. The natives would not go farther 
into the wilderness with only flints and steels. 
He finally secured matches from whaling ves- 
sels and pushed on. It is an interesting com- 
ment on the material progress of the world that 
uncivilized people have come to regard compar- 
atively modern inventions as indispensable. 

t is a wholesome sign when in the non- | 

sectarian colleges the president urges upon 


the students a proper observance of Sunday, as | 


did the president of Cornell University at the | 
opening of the college year. In_ protesting | 
against the use of the first day of the week for 
the discussion of athletic and social matters | 
pertaining to the college, he said, ‘* The observ- 
ance of Sunday is the temporal sign that man 
belongs not only to time, but to eternity. I 
earnestly hope that Sunday may be observed 
as a day of physical rest and spiritual medita- 
tion.’’ 


pavers, like many other occasions the 
observance of which originated in serious 
purpose, is noted at present chiefly for the 
pranks which young persons play upon one 
another and upon their elders. The pranks | 
have their foundation in an old-time belief that | 


be best furthered by the course which he has 


outlined. 
* ¢ 


THE MAP-MAKERS. 


| ultimate public prosperity and the selfish inter- | 


|ests of exploiters of natural wealth. Business 
greed has always had its ugly aspects, and 
perhaps those aspects have never been so clearly 
seen as they are to-day. Yet it is also becoming 


Wednesday several thousand American citizens 
will be called upon to exercise all of the quality 
which they possess. As candidates for office, 
they have been having a good time for the last 
month or six weeks. There was probably never 
@ man nominated by one of the leading parties 
who did not think that something might happen 
to enable him to overcome an almost hopelessly 





of Doctor Hedin will rank as a great exploit. | 
Staining his face and hands, and wearing the | 


hostile majority. Such things have happened 
often enough to justify the dream. 

Those who are defeated may console them- 
selves next week with the thought that they 
have had their good time. But on far less 
selfish grounds they ought to be cheerful and 
rejoice, for the election will disclose the wishes 
of the people, and it ought to be of greater 
interest to a citizen to have that will executed 
than to win an election for himself. 

There was once a cheerful-minded lawyer 
who always greeted his friends with the remark 
that it was a fine day, whatever the weather 
might be. One stormy morning, when the rain 
was falling in torrents, a neighbor, in a spirit 
of irony, called out to him, ‘‘Fine day, sir !’’ 
| “Of course it is,’’ was the instant reply. 
| **Nothing could be finer.’’ 
| It is this spirit of confidence in the Power 
that controls and directs the elements as well 
as the course of human life that makes men 


cheerful. 
* ¢ 





| TO TEACH OBEDIENCE. 


early every boy who enters business life 

without the advantages of a good educa- 

tion regards the position of office boy as 
the most natural, if not the only door; and in 
the main this is true. There must always be 
office boys, no matter how many new business 
appliances are invented; but the supply, al- 
though equal to the demand in quantity, is 
unsatisfactory in quality. 

In the hope of improving this condition some- 
what, the Children’s Aid Society of New York 
has undertaken a school for office boys. The 
pupils will be taught many things, but above 
all, obedience. ‘The first thing we shall instil 
into a boy,’’ says the head of the school, ‘‘is 
the understanding that he must do exactly as 
he is told.’’ 

An office boy with the idea of obedience firmly 
fixed is already pretty well equipped for his 
duties. In a Western city a boy lately entered 
the office of a business house from a good home. 
| One day his employer told him to do a certain 
| thing, and having found it undone later in the 

day, asked the boy why he had neglected it. 
“Oh, I didn’t feel like doing it,’’ was the 
| answer, made naturally and without any thought 
of being impudent. But the employer promptly 
knocked the boy down. 
| The interesting sequel to the story is that 
when the boy went home, it was not to complain 
of the employer, but to upbraid his parents for 
| never having taught him to obey. 

His complaint was not unjust. To whom 
should a boy look for the great lesson of obedi- 
ence, if not to his parents? A generation ago 
| he might have got some knowledge of the value 
| of discipline from the schools, but the abolition of 
corporal punishment and the changed public 
attitude toward punishment of any kind have 
robbed the schools of most of the disciplinary 
| value they once had. Only the other day the 

old teacher died who was credited by the late 

| Roscoe Conkling with having made him a 
| United States Senator by a thrashing he once 
gave him in school. 

The responsibility of parents in inculcating 
obedience is greater now than ever before. 
Not even a school for office boys can do all the 
work. 








* ¢@ ¢ 
M™ estimates have been made of what the 
| population of the United States will be in 
| 1950. They vary all the way from one hundred 
| and seventy-five millions to two hundred millions. 


| 
| 


t the recent session of the British Association | clearer that enterprise which militates against | The latest person to make an estimate, however, 
the address of the president of the geo-| public good is bad business, short-sighted from | takes quite a different view. In the Atlantic 
graphical section was devoted to the|a commercial point of view, and on the whole | “onthly Mr. W. 8. Rossiter, a census expert, 


subject of map-making. 

The portion of the earth’s surface which now 
remains unexplored and unplotted is astonish- 
ingly small, and is annually decreasing. Twenty 
years ago ‘‘the Dark Continent’’ was a fit title 
for the scene of Stanley’s great work. To-day 
it would be a misnomer, for as Major Hills, 
the president of the geographical section, pointed 


| out, the thirtieth meridian furnishes the back- 
| bone of a continental triangulation and geodetic 


survey, from which, in connection with work 


| by France, Africa can be accurately mapped 


from the mouth of the Nile to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

In the past, map-making was largely personal 
and exploratory. Now it is usually expeditional 
and scientific. The services of the great ex- 
plorers, like Columbus and Drake and Magellan 
and Cook and Smith, or even those of more 
recent date, like Livingstone and Stanley, can 


| never be repeated, because the unknown portion 


of the earth is now so ineonsiderable. The 
scientific expedition, equipped for the most 
accurate work in several different fields, has 
taken the place of the old-time exploring adven- 
turer, and the facts gathered and tabulated are 
collected with reference to the work of other 


not profitable to those who engage in it, what- 
}ever the temporary advantage in individual 
cases. 

The railroad company cannot afford long to 
conduct its affairs in a manner hostile to the 
prosperity of the country through which it runs. 
Developers of coal, oil, timber and metal ore 
must for their own sake learn and apply the 


| methods of production, and scientifie methods 
| look to the future as well as the present. 

There is no essential opposition between com- 
mercialism and public good. Their common 
enemy is ignorant commercial methods. Public 
| safety lies in utilizing, in educating the impulse 
| of men to gain wealth, not in combating it. 





* ¢ 

ORGANIZING OPTIMISM. 

rrangements are making in London for the 
establishment of an optimists’ club. 
One of the proposed rules is that if a 
| member remains in the club-house thirty minutes 
without smiling, he shall be fined. The money 
raised in this way can be used for making the 
smiles of the other members more frequent. 


expeditions, so that they become part of one} Whether it is organized or not, optimism is 
great whole. worth while. Those who cultivate it live longer 
Yet the old type of explorer and geographer | and are happier than the pessimists. Next | 


| shows that the rate of increase in population is 
| steadily declining. From 1870 to 1880 the increase 
was thirty-one per cent. From 1880 to 1890, twenty- 
four per cent., and from that date to 1900, twenty- 
one per cent. In view of this steady decrease in 
the rate, Mr. Rossiter estimates that the popula- 
| tion in 1950 will not be over one hundred and thirty 
| millions, and after that date will tend to become 
stationary. 


| most economical, that is, the most scientific, | 


psec Lasker, by his defeat of Dr. S. Tar- 
rasch in Munich, last month, retained the 
chess championship of the world. Sixteen games 
were played. Lasker won eight, Tarrasch three, 
and five were drawn. Doctor Lasker, who is 
| thirty-nine years old, has played chess since he 
was a boy, and won a tournament when he was 
twenty. He has played in Russia, England and 
the United States, as well as in Germany, his 
native country. He was pitted against Pillsbury, 
Steinitz and Tschigorin in St. Petersburg in 1895, 
and won two games more than his next highest 
opponent. 7 ee 
F geo acingroes are beginning to interest them- 

selves in the reappearance of Halley’s comet. 
This is the famous comet that blazed through the 
heavens in 1456, at about the time the Turks 
became masters of Constantinople. In those times 
it was thought that comets portended disaster, 
and the good people of Christian Europe inserted 
a prayer in their liturgy that they might be saved 
from “the devil, the Turk and the comet.” In 1680 
Edmund Halley, an English astronomer, predicted 





























the reappearance of the comet of 1456, and con- 
jectured that it was the same as that which had 
been seen in 1531 and 1607. His prediction was 
verified in 1682, and the comet has since been 
known by his name. It is next due some time 
between 1910 and 1912, as it last visited the solar 
system in 1835, and has a period of about seventy- 
six years. Of the short period comets, Halley’s 
takes the longest to complete its orbit. The comet 
of 1844 has so great an orbit that it is estimated 
that its visits to our system occur at intervals of a 
hundred thousand years. 


*® ¢ 
JEAN. 


t was most annoying to miss the railroad con- 
nection, and Jean wondered how she could 


pass the long afternoon in the little junction city | 


where she must wait for the evening train. 

“If only papa weren’t so unreasonably particu- 
lar about my men friends, I could- phone Jim 
Turner,” she said to herself. “He’s the only per- 


son I know here, and even if papa doesn’t like | 


him, he’s a jolly fellow. I’m seventeen, and it 
seems to me that’s old enough to choose my own 
friends. Papa sends me away to school to make 
me self-reliant, so he ought to expect me to decide 
things for myself.” 

She took down the station telephone directory, 
and in a minute more was talking to Jim. 

“What luck,” he said, “your being in town this 
particular afternoon, when I’m free to take you 
sailing!” 

“But I never go out in sailboats. Papa thinks 
them dangerous.” 

“Well, we’ll discuss that when I see you—in 
about five minutes.” 

After rather more effusive greetings than Jean 
expected or desired, Jim resumed, as soon as he 
arrived, the conversation about the sailboat, and 
urged her to let him sail her across the lake. 

“No, I simply can’t. Papa has never allowed 
me to go sailing unless he is with me,” said Jean, 
firmly. 

“Well, at any rate, come down to the shore and 
see what a trim little craft I have. I suppose 
your honored parent wouldn’t object to your look- 
ing at my boat?” 

“Of course not,” answered Jean, pleasantly, 
although she did not quite like Jim’s manner of 
speaking of her father. 

“Jump in,” said Jim, when they reached the 
landing where the boat was moored. “You can’t 
see what a beauty she is unless you get in.” 

As Jean sank into the cushions at the stern, Jim 
looked at her and laughed triumphantly. 

“Now aren’t you glad we’re going for a sail, 
after all?” 

“But we’re not.” 

“Oh, yes, we are. Don’t you see we're loosed 
from the pier?” 

“Please don’t let the boat go any farther. I 
really mustn’t sail.” 

“And it’s such a fine breeze, we’ll be across the 
lake in no time,” said Jim, laughingly ignoring 
her protest as the sails filled with wind, and they 


began seudding rapidly across the water. “You | 


know you really want to go, and what your father 
has said about sailing ought not to bother you, 
because, I understand, he has also said things 
about me, and you didn’t let that fact interfere 
with your letting me have the pleasure of your 
society this afternoon.” 

Jean stared at him in angry amazement. How 
could any one be so ungentlemanly? Her father 
had said Jim could not be trusted, and he certainly 
could not. But, she asked herself, had she not 
proved herself equally untrustworthy? A flush 
of shame rushed into her face as she spoke: 

“I’m not surprised that you think I’m in the 
habit of disobeying papa, but I am not, and I am 
very sorry that I did not respect his wishes to-day. 
If I had, I should not have been sailing across 
this water against my will. If you are the least 
bit kind or manly, you'll take me in.” 

“Oh, well, if you’re going to, be sore and not 
make a lark of it, I may as well steer toward 
shore.” 

Silently the boat was turned, and in silence Jim 
helped Jean out when they were once more at the 
pier, and there was no conversation until Jim 
bade her good-by at the station. Then he said, 
almost shyly: 

“JT suppose I was a brute. 
forgive me.” 

“Yes, I forgive you. 
myself.” 


I hope you'll try to 
It’s harder to forgive 


6 © 


NEEDLEWORK PICTURES. 


he samplers of our foremothers, long banished 

to the attic, have in recent years been restored 
to positions of honor. Their quaintness and asso- 
ciations make even ordinary specimens interesting, 
and some of the more elaborate are wonderful 
examples of needlework. 

Not upon samplers alone, however, did our 
skilful young ancestresses lavish their artistic 
efforts. Even more curious were some of their 
wrought pictures and mourning pieces. Instruc- 
tion in making these objects was a valued part of 
the curriculum in all fashionable girls’ schools. 

Mrs. Katy Brown’s school in old-time Newbury- 


port was famous for its pictures, a few of which | 


still survive, and a description of others has been 
preserved. 

“Sophronia Peabody of this school,” an admiring 
fellow pupil has recorded, “embroidered a mourn- 
ing piece, a memorial to her sister Fila, who died 
in her fifth year. 

“In the foreground, on a green mound, stood a 
white monument, surmounted by an urn; the front 
of the pillar bore the name and age of the de- 
ceased; above drooped a luxuriant weeping 
willow; beside the tomb knelt a lady, clad in the 
height of French fashion, very properly drying 
her tears on a large handkerchief in the right 
hand; beyond stretched a bit of landscape, put in 
by Mrs. Brown in colored chalks. 

“The parting of Hector and Andromache was 
a favorite picture amongst the girls of Mrs. 
Brown’s school. The couple were represented in 
a final embrace on the portico ofa palace. Massive 
pillars supported the roof; the floor was of alter- 
nate squares of black and white, representing 








the infant heir, while the background showed a 
plain dotted by tents.” 

At’the rival school of Miss Dod, copies of the 
portraits of the Washington family were executed 
in silk embroidery. Although slightly inexpressive 
of countenance, and searcely flattering to either 
George or Martha Washington, they were looked 
upon as a lofty achievement in art. 

Possessors of such wrought pictures, even apart 
from family associations, may well cherish them 
as curios, for it is not probable that their like will 
be produced again. In all the revivals of old-time 
feminine handiwork,—netting, weaving, lace- 
making, dyeing, embroidering of counterpanes, 
linens and garments,—there is no promise that 
the wrought picture will reappear. The makers 
| thought it the best that they could do, because, 
being quite useless, it was deemed wholly artistic. 
We know it for their worst, and gaze upon it with 





marble. A little apart stood the nurse, bearing | 


mirth and wonder for their “art,” wonder and 
| 


respect for their patience. 


*¢ @¢ 


FASHIONS IN HORSES’ TAILS. 


Laps tails have been subjected to curious 
changes of fashion. In the time of the 
| Stuarts the English coach-horse’s tail was worn 
| long and flowing, and was cut square, like King 
| Charles’s charger at Charing Cross. English 
| Country Life says that it was adorned with rib- 
bons on gala days, and strapped up in a leather 
case in winter weather; thus a certain harmony 
was preserved between the wig of the master and 
the tails of his horses. 

By the time of George II, a short wig and a 
pigtail had taken the place of the flowing curls 
| In which the cavaliers of Charles I and the rakes 
| of Charles II’s court delighted. 








| The brilliant idea occurred to Lord Cadogan, a | 


cavalry officer of that period, to reduce the tails 
of his dragoon horses to a short dock. Possibly 
this was with the view of saving his soldiers the 
| trouble of cleaning those long tails, and avoiding 
the nuisance of the splashes uniforms and accou- 
|terments must have received from such hair 
streamers. 

| Or it may be that the debased taste of the age 
| made him think the appearance of his regiment 
| was really improved by bobbed tails. That is a 
| question which history does not decide. 

The next step was to turn bobtails into plug- 
tails, by cutting all the hair for the last two or 
three inches of the dock. Having thus succeeded 
in disfiguring the hind quarters of dragoon horses, 

| some monster devised the additional barbarity of 
| cropping their ears. 





& & 
FACING THE ENEMY. 


Meer Cary, who died a few months ago in 
England, was the leader of the search-party 
| which rode through the African bush to find the 
body of the Prince Imperial of France. It was 
| with Lieutenant Cary of the 98th Regiment that 
he went out on the fatal ride in the Zulu War. 
| Ellen Barlee gives an account of the tragedy in her 
life of the prince, and also mentions a little inci- 
dent of his boyhood which is curiously prophetic 
of the spirit he showed in his last fight. 


The prince was a bright, jovial youth, with high 
spirits. “The Dear Boy” he was called in camp. 

yhen the oupe of volunteers under Cary’s com- 
mand found his body in the tall grass, it was seen 
that he had received seventeen assagai wounds, 
all in front. 

When the prince was a smal! boy he was attacked 
by adeep-seated abscess in his back. An opera- 
tion was ordered, and the little fellow submitted 
bravely. Something troubled him, however, which 
at last he confided to his father. 

The abscess being in his back, he would have a 
wound behind. 

“If a sear remains,” he said, “perhaps my ene- 
mies some day will think I ran away.” 


* © 


A MATTER OF SHAVING. 


[" certain sections of the large cities length of 
citizenship is computed in a peculiar way. A 
teacher in a down-town school, says the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, reports one original method of deter- 

| mining whether or not a man of foreign birth has 
become a good American. 


“How long has your father been in this coun- 
try?”’ she asked a pupil. 
“Oh, a long while,” was the reply. 
| “But how many years has he been here?” per- 
| sisted the teacher, who wished to get hold of a few 


‘acts. 

“1 don’t know anything about the years,” the 
child replied, “but he is a real American now, 
because he has shaved off his beard.” 

Later the teacher made inquiry, and found that 
in that particular neighborhood not even a set of 

| naturalization papers is considered so indubitable 
a sign of Americanism as the fact that a man has 
taken to patronizing the barber. 


| 
PRETEND TO BE SELFISH. 


| 
} Big late Father Walters, whose great efforts to 
complete St. Patrick’s Church endeared him 
| to his parishioners, was particularly chummy with 
|a clergyman of the Methodist faith. One day 

Father Walters was approached by his friend, 
| who solicited a subscription to help pay for a new 
sidewalk in front of his church. 

“What, I, a Catholic priest, give to a Methodist 
church!” exclaimed Father Walters, with feigned 
amazement. “No, I'll not do that.” : ’ 

Then, after a moment’s hesitation, during which 
the Methodist preacher seemed to be painfully 
embarrassed, he added, with a characteristic 
twinkle in his eye: 

“But I'll give one hundred dollars to the new 
sidewalk so that my people can get over to my 
ehurch.” 


* ¢ 
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TOO WELL MATCHED. 


property of a New Hampshire farmer—with 
a view to buying him, noticed that after driving a 
few miles the animal pulled very hard, requiring 
a firm hand and constant watching. 

“Do you think this is just the horse for a lady to 
| drive?” he inquired, doubtfully. 

“Well,” answered the owner, with an air of 
great candor, “I must say | shouldn't really want 
to be the husband of the woman who could drive 
| that horse.” 
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Feared visitor who was trying a horse—the | 





WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy Heaps of Fun! 
of Cuticura Soap 

And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic - — — 
properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odofs. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, sealp, hair and Rubber- Tipped 
hands, for itechings, irritations, inflammations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the Arrow Game. 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Best 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless.{ Adr. 











Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps offun. Popu 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. Two millions sold 
If your dealer hasn’t it send 
us mail order. 
PISTOL. 
$ Buys Harmless 
Pistol, Target 
and 8 Arrows get and 38 
post-paid. post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Amusing and Instructive. 


RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS. 
Three sizes: prices 76c., 
1oand $1.5. Any good 
dry Battery willrun them 
for days. Send for Free 
Catalogue K 24—168 pages, 


1,000 Electrical specialties 
F with net prices. 






RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless %-inch 
Nickel-Plated Rifle $ 
isagem. Rifle, Tar 




















ATTAN ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 





ELECTRIC 


188 sth Ave., Chicago, III 


17 Park Place, New York City 








ASTONISHED THE DOCTOR 
OLD LADY GOT WELL WITH CHANGE OF FOOD. 





A great scientist has said we can put off “old | 
age” if we can only nourish the body properly. 

To do this the right kind of food, of course, is 
necessary. The body manufactures poisons in 
the stomach and intestines from certain kinds of 
food stuffs and unless sufficient of the right kind 
is used, the injurious elements overcome the good. 

“My grandmother, 71 years old,” writes a New 
York lady, “had been an invalid for 18 years from 
what was called consumption of the stomach and 
bowels. The doctor had given her up to die. 

“I saw so much about Grape-Nuts that I per- 
suaded grandmother to try it. She could not 
keep anything on her stomach for more than a few 
minutes. 

“She began Grape-Nuts with only a teaspoonful. 
As that did not distress her and as she could 
retain it, she took a little more until she could 
take all of 4 teaspoonfuls at a meal. 

“Then she began to gain and grow strong and 
her trouble in the stomach was gone entirely. Sent To You Free 
She got to enjoy good health for one so old and ht oe fee sie mentee dhe Giles tteee 
we know Grape-Nuts saved her life. ell and Py neee ooachors y " on 1} 


A Box of 
Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 








appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 208 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
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ark van None But the Finest of 
2s Sweets for Her Highness, 
Wx The Sorority Girl 
We Offer to the College Girl 
and to All Lovers of Delicious Candy 
A New Confection Delight | 
. 
ororit ocolates | 
« | 
1} 
a fade 
\| 
i} 
OU cannot deceive the college girl in chocolates. She has an || 
educated \onging for the creamiest, the “ flavoriest,”’ the best. | 
SORORITY CHOCOLATES—named in her honor—have met 
with her critical approval. 
We have made them for a long time as our “ Private Stock ”’—produced 
to order for certain exacting patrons who asked us for something finer and | 
finer still for their individual use—the cream of creams among chocolates. | 

They are now offered for the first time upon the market as “ Taylor | 
Made” SORORITY CHOCOLATES. 

Tiny globes of richest vanilla chocolate—a world of sweetness in every | 
one. The covering is crisp and hard as an egg-shell—fairly crackles when | 
broken and the creamy goodness melts upon the tongue. Always fresh, 
unbroken, delicious. Sold where best candies are offered—6oc the pound 

rr . ~ . , . | 

, . . ‘ oh on ator 
[he Sorority Girl Artists’ Duplicates. 

A famous artist has produced for us 10 fasci- 
nating SORORITY GIRL Studies in colors. Just — | 
the thing for your framing — FOR YOUR DEN, a 
Send us $1, and we will send you, PREPAID, a ] 
full 1-lb. box (craftmanship design ) of SORORITY \} 
CHOCOLATES and three ARTISTS’ DUPLI 
CATES in colors (11 x 24 in.) of the SORORITY 
GIRL STUDIES, absolutely free. Address i| 

Taylor Bros. 

Company | 

327 Taylor Building 

Battle Creek 
Mich. 

Makers of the famous 

** Taylor - Made ’’ Candies 
—‘*Taylor-Made’’ Honey i] 
Comb Chocolate Chips - 1] 
** Taylor-Made’’ Chocolate 1} 
Marshmallows, etc. | 
= ————— J} 





























DE ROA 








e was des de happiest creetur dat de roun’ 
worl’ ever knowed— 


H 


Singin’ ‘long de road—singin’ "long de road! 
Dreamin’ in de night 
Of a mawnin’ sweet en bright, 

Flingin’ wide de shutters fer ter let in all de light! 


Happy in de reapin’ of de harvest what he sowed— 
Singin’ ‘long de road—singin’ "long de road! 
‘Crost fields whar birds wuz wingin’ 
Dey heerd his voice a-ringin’, 
En de toilers stopped ter listen en ter bless him 
fer his singin’. 
’Peared lak it fetched de sunshine, en lightened 
up de load— 
Dat singin’ "long de road —dat singin’ "long de 
road! 
En “It's work—it’s work ter do 
Whilst de light shine down on you!” 
(‘Peared lak de birds dey heerd him, en dey fall 
ter singin’, too!) 
Oh, des de happiest creetur dat de roun’ worl’ 
ever knowed— 
Singin’ ‘long de road—singin’ "long de road! 
En de darkest day wuz bright, 
En Trouble say, “Good night!” 
Fer he des th’owed wide de shutters en let in all 
de light! 
* ¢ 
ot as a physician 


THEIR OPPORTUNITY. 


= 'N ter,’”” smiled the 


f Nites clergyman-doctor, lifting 

sts the wasted form of the 
boy in his strong arms, 
‘*but as a brother I’m going to look out for you 
as my Elder Brother does for me.’’ 

The boy had enrolled at the academy as a 
student, arranging to board himself the while 
he sought to earn enough to live and gain the 
education for which his very soul cried out. 
Unfortunately, however, his strength was sadly 
lacking, and as the days went by, the boy 
despondently retired to his room to die by 
starvation. 

The woman of whom he hired the room, 
however, although not realizing the dire need 
of her lodger, felt impelled to acquaint her 
pastor with the fact that for days the boy had 
not left his room, although he declared that he 
was not sick 

It had taken but a glance to reveal the fact 
of the youth’s starving condition to the min- 
ister, who was also a physician; and as he saw 
this he also became aware that ordinary charity 
would be refused by the proud-faced, suffering 
boy. He must make the boy feel that he was 
considered as his own. Hence the words with 
which he addressed him. 

He bore him to his carriage and thence, all 
unannounced, to his home. To be sure, the 
youth was a total stranger—well, he would take 
him in. Sick? It was his province and his 
delight to cure the sick. Friendless? Ah, no; 
as he had told the boy, they were brothers. 
And so to the wife and mother at home he 
said, simply: 

“Our brother is to visit us for a time, Caro- 
line. Is his room ready ?’’ 

For three weeks the boy hovered between 
life and death, then slowly regained his normal 
health, which was delicate. Then came the 
question regarding his subsequent life. Must 
he relinquish the dream he had cherished of 
becoming educated? To study and to earn his 









student was encouraged to enter the academy 
| as a boarding pupil. 

| Still the influence of the ‘‘brother and sister’ 
| followed the boy, and at last he decided to 
| become, like the doctor, a preacher of right- 
eousness. 

In later years he became the city missionary 
in one of the large cities of the country, and a 
writer of many. hymns which have helped 
| thousands out of their ‘‘bondage, sorrow and 
| night,’’ showing in all his work the sweetness 
of character, the helpfulness and tenderness 
| first learned from the clergyman and his wife 
at the academy. 

In extreme age he chanced (?) to meet a grand- 
| daughter of his early friends, a woman bearing 
a striking likeness to her grandmother; and so 
unforgetable was the impression made by that 
| noble woman in the long ago, that, not know- 
| ing of the relationship which existed, he said, 
| earnestly : 

**Child, you resemble one who, in my boy- 
| hood, showed me Christ. Are you portraying 

Him to the sick, the unfortunate, the stranger? 
May God help you to be like her!’’ 
| A year later the coincidence of the resem- 
blance was made known to the young woman, 
and to the great number of jewels in the aged 
minister’s ‘‘crown of rejoicing ’’ has since been 
added this descendant of his benefactors of 
nearly seventy years ago. 





* ¢ 


A BOY’S LONG WALK. 


even hundred and fifty miles is a long walk 
for a boy of fourteen. In “My Life and My 
Lectures,” Mr. Lamar Fontaine tells how, 


Ss 


| when he was but a boy of fourteen, he made his” 


way over bald prairies and through trackless 
forests, from the Rocky Mountains to Austin, 
Texas. He had been in captivity with the Co- 
manches for three years. One day he asked the 
| chief if he would permit him to go home and see 
his mother and his people. The Indian told him 
| he might if he would walk. 

I knew that all the watercourses that had their 


sources on the southern and eastern slopes of the | 


Rocky Mountains flowed into the Gulf of Mexico, 
| and that by following any of them I should strike 
the Gulf somewhere. 

When I came to the desert, or waterless region, 
game got scarce. I carried a deer hide, and in the 


| coat, before whom lay a rapidly disappearing meal 


view. I had gone abouta dozen paces through 
the brush when a low, stiff spruce blocked my 
stride. I pushed through it, and brought my unsh 
foot down full weight on something soft that 
rolled from under it. I backed off more rapidly 
than I advanced. 

Stroud joined me and we went back. .There 
was the bear quite dead, flat on his back, with his 
paws outstretched. I had stepped on one of them. 








he winds are wild in your mountain peaks, 
I hear them wail and scream, 
But the breeze on the little hills of home 
Walks softly as a dream. 
The brown bees come and go, 
And the ships of cloud sail past. 
What is their haven who may know? 
But they all reach port at last. 


Over your towering crags 
The strongest find no way, 
But a child on the little hills of home 
Shall wander safe all day. 
And for his delight shall be 
Rich tapestries of bloom, 
The sound and the shine of the distant sea 
And the hazelwood’s perfume. 


Your mountains climb to the sky, 
They are crowned like kings with snow, 
But, oh, for the little hills of home, 
The friendly hills I know! 
Green to each grassy crest, 
Flower-starred purple and white, 
With sunny slopes where the tired may rest 
And wait for the coming night! 


* ¢ 


BREAKING TRAINING. 


lean, dyspeptic-looking man sat hesitatingly 
A down in the only vacant seat in the restau- 
rant. Opposite him at the small table was 
a rosy-faced, stout gentleman in a white waist- 


of large dimensions. The stout man was taking 
his time and evidently enjoying his food to the 
utmost. The newcomer ordered a slender, “hygi- 
enic’”’ repast, and while waiting for it, eyed the 





morning I would spread it out, shake the dew | 


from the grass on it, and then, gathering the ends 


up, would thus have a supply of water sufficient to | 


last me all that day. 
| My rifle kept me in a good supply of food. The 
pee or dried venison and the shredded turkey 
| breasts I used as bread. 
| At night I would kindle a fire of the dry buffalo 
| chips, broil my fresh meat, eat a hearty meal of 
| it, and then lie down by my fire and sleep as sound 
| as only a tired child can. 
Sometimes the coyotes and larger wolves would 


make some trouble with their howling and snarl- | 
If they got too bold, I would send a ball or | 


| ing. 
| en asvew into the nearest and most bold, and he 
| would leap off with a howl, and the rest would 
scatter. 

I did not see a human being on my whole jour- 
ney, and I do not think that I was ever in any 
great danger from any wild animal. I felt that a 
special oe angel watched over my pathway 
and guided my every step. The first watercourse 
I struck, after crossing the Rio Grande and the 


rado, the very stream on which the city of Austin 
is located, and on which was my home. But I did 
not know it, and did not recognize it till 1 reached 
the junction of the San Saba and the Colorado. 
There I 
places of more than four years ago. 





My heart 


| gave a great bound when I saw the first marks of | 


a civilized 
| than seventy-five miles from home. 

| The day was bright and clear, and the moon 
only a day old, and had I had moonlight, I think 
a : should have travelled all night, | was so 
elated, 


Pecos, was the Concho, a tributary of the Colo- | of steak to his plate. “My friend made out a pro- 


saw the remains of one of our ous. | 
’ 


-ople, and I knewthat I was not more | found.’ 


One evening, just after sundown, I had built my | 


| camp-fire on the eastern slope of a mountain, on 
the south side of the river, and was looking off 
down it, when I caught the glimmer of a light. 
It shone out bright and clear, and twinkled like 
a star. I watched it till my eyes grew weary and 


heavy with sleep, and I drifted into the Land of | 


Nod with its sheen ue my lids. This mountain 
was only twenty miles from my home, and the 
light was in my mother’s room. 


| * ¢ 


GETTING A NEWFOUNDLAND BEAR. 


| | ing that a good, able-bodied bear had brought 
it there within the last twenty-four hours. Appar- 
ently he had not yet begun to feed on it, which 
meant that he would be back. Mr. Richard D. 


wo sportsmen in Newfoundland ran across 


the carcass of a caribou, all the signs show- | 


Ware, in his book entitled “In the Woods and on | 


other anxiously. Finally his dinner appeared. 
The stout gentleman, socially inclined, opened the 
| conversation. 


“You’re right,” he began, as if the other man 
had spoken. “We do eat too much. I eat too 
_—— ’ He pointed eloquently to his diminishing 
east. 

“TI can’t eat too much,” said the other, gingerly 
nibbling some bread. 

“It’s 7 ridiculous,” remarked the other, 
taking a large draft of milk and slicing off another 
| section of steak, “perfectly.” He slid the meat 
deftly on his plate and dug generously into the 
0tatoes. “Now I proved that there was no use 
- ootes too much—proved it conclusively—my- 
| self.” 

The thin man appeared dubious, 
“Did you?” he asked, politely. 
“Yes, sir. One day I got an indigestion, and a 
friend said the reason for it was too much food. 
| He added that I was too heavy, and that it weak- 
ened the legs to | around so much weight. IL 
had always wondered why I got tired walking.” 
| He paused long enough to transfer the last piece 


| —= for my meals. He got it from a newspaper, 
re said. You didn’t eat nearly so much. You 

| chewed what you got like everything, and you ate 

| a cracker before retiring.” 

“That’s just my scheme,” interposed the dys- 

| peptic, eagerly. “A cracker feels real good then 
—i kind of fills you a little till breakfast, I’ve 


“Have you?” asked his neighbor. “Well, I’m 
sorry to say that I didn’t. I practised it faithfully 
| —this idea of not eating. I couldn’t make a go of 





it. My stomach felt empty.” 
“It always does at first,” said the other. He | 
had by this time finished his meager dinner, and | 
was peg | cautiously at the menu. | 
| “I got so hungry that I couldn’t sleep, and when- | 
ever | was invited out to a meal I made a regular | 
pig of myself. So I stopped it altogether, and | 
| how, as you see, leat as much as I want. That | 
proves that too much is as bad as too little,” he | 
added, slyly. 

“That’s odd,” said the other, thoughtfully. “I 
always eat a lot when I am invited out. And | 
sometimes I don’t sleep very well. Still, why | 
should what you put in your stomach have to do | 


with sleeping? hat seems odd.” 
“Hum!” remarked the stout man, rather 
abruptly. “I’m going to have some waftles—they } 


| make very good ones here. Won’t you join me?” | 
“Why—er—why,” stammered the thin man, “I | 
really have had all that is good for me, but since | 
Spe put it that way—why—er—thank you, I will. | 
Not very many, please.” | 
The next morning the stout man told his part- | 
ner the story. “I think I have cured one more 
starvation crank,” he said. 
seen him eat those waffles!” 


“You should have 


own livelihood at the same time, boarding him- | the Shore,” says that the sportsmen decided that 
self as he had first attempted to do, he had | they would be back, too, and took up their watch 


learned was an impossibility for him. He} 
talked it over with his friends—his “brother | 
and sister.’’ } 

The minister’s wife suggested that he should 
continue to stay with them, but the boy, flush- | 


| cold. 


on a neighboring bush-grown ledge about a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 


It was then about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The sun was getting low and it had turned quite 
As the shadows grew deeper we began to 
see bears everywhere. It had become so dark 
that it would soon be impossible to see to shoot 





ing, negatived the proposal, feeling that these | at all, and my friend suggested that we should 


two royal souls could not well afford so great eve 5. —- to go in fifteen minutes by 
: tas 2 ie § yateh, 

an expense in addition to that of their own | I had hardly spoken whena black thing sticking 

large family of little ones. Then his eyes | up in the brush at the edge of the bog seemed to 

brightened. x | move; but the phantom bears had seemed to move, 

rightenes | too, and I said nothing about it. The next instant 

**You have called me your brother,’’ he said, | it did move unquestionably. A moment more and 


i bt le the creature was on the bog, clear of the brush, 
eagerly, “‘and you have treated me as one. where he had been peering’ about to see if the 
Will you now let me take the place of an older | coast was clear. 
child, allowing me to help you as a daughter —— me already taken off his boots as 1 
of my age would be expected to do2 You say wee on your ppoccnsionn,* he said, “When he 

P re 3 v ns to feed we’ll start for him.” 

i — not strong; but I could do much to Sabooquent developments proved that the rocks 

relieve you of the care of your children, dear | were sharp and that the bog was very, very wet 

friends.’’ }- aed — aod foot, but dk, ; ry think of those 
: hings then. ye were after that bear. 

At first the good wife shook her head, then Suddenly a black shape rose above the brush. 

consented. For two years, then, this young % — ry bear, i Stroud — ‘er a 
ala 1anks to some previous experiments, I caught 
fellow performed the tasks that a daughter of | the white sight of my rifle quickly on the epeatune’s 
the house would have done—washing dishes, | shoulder and fired. Down he went. For a few 
dusting, sweeping, caring for the little ones, 
the while his health was carefully being built 
up and school duties attended to. Then, a 


moments we heard nothing; then a half-smoth- 
ered, pooming, Satew sounded in the depths of 
scholarship having been secured, the young 


the thicket. hen all was quiet again. 

“He’s dead,” said Stroud, but he did not go into 
the thicket to pull him out. 

Finally I worked round to a new point of 





* ¢ 


BAGANDA MANNERS. 


either manners nor clothes make the man. 
N Nevertheless, manners are so vital a part 

of conduct that by them one can form some 
idea of character. According to a writer in the 
Strand Magazine, the Baganda, natives of Uganda, 
in East Africa, are, so far as courtesy is con- 
cerned, the pink of perfection. Sir Harry John- 
ston has called them “the Japanese of Africa.” 


If you — | pret morning to a stranger on an 
English road, it is as like as not that his surprise 
will throw him into a posture of self-defense ; but 
when two Baganda meet, they begin to salute each 
other as they come within ear-shot. 

“How are you?” cries the one. 

“Who am I that you should care to know?” re- 
plies the other. 

“Humble though I be, yet I have dared,” rejoins 
the first. 

” a say first how are you?” continues the sec- 
ond. 

“The better for the honor you have done me,” 
is the answer. 

By this time oor have sipedy assed each other, 
and there is only time for Parthian affability. 

" honor {fs mine and I shall treasure it.” 
Then follows a quavering of delicately modulated, 
long-drawn “A—a—a’s!” of contentment and good- 
will, which ually die away in the distance 
leaving neither of them the worse circumstanced 
or the better inrormed. 


I must add, for the reader’s caution, that this 
dialogue is not an invariable ritual. 
may 


The phrases 
varied ad infinitum to suit the occasion; 











but it will suffice as an illustration of these road- 
st ape 3 ke a Bagand rfectly ha 

you wis make a ‘anda perfectly a 
all you need to do is to say, “Way wally!” which 
means a sort of supremely earnest “Well done!” 

The moment this talismanic expression has left 
your lips, the native to whom it is addressed will 
Sa fall on his knees, and _clasping his two 

ands together, will sway them from side to side, 
as if he were playing a concertina, while all the 
time his face beams with a most benignant and 
compulsive smile, and he A—o! a—o! 
a—o!” as much as to say, “ 
flowing.” 

This action, as performed by the Baganda, in- 
volves no servility. Once you are used to it, they 
do not seem to lose at all in dignity. Only they 
win your heart. 


spurts, “ 
y cup of joy is over- 


* ¢ 


TEACHING AN “OLD DOG.” 


eaching is admitted to be a hard business, 

but the hardest of all teaching is that which 

has to be giventooneself. It is the forming 
of right habits, and oftener, even, the breaking 
away from bad habits. Sometimes this training 
has to be done in the later years of one’s life. It 
is then that the proverb in regard to the old dog 
is quoted as an excuse for failure. In his recent 
book, entitled ‘“‘Why Worry?” Dr. George L. 
Walton has something of interest to say on this 
matter of correcting bad habits. 


The natural tendency of the healthy mind is to 
accustom itself to new sensations, as the ring 
on the finger or the spectacles on the nose. The 
obsessive individual resists this tendency. He 
starts with the fixed idea that he cannot stand 
the annoyance, his resentment increases, and his 
sensations become more, instead of less, acute. 

The passive as well as the active obsessions can 
be overcome by cultivating the commonplace, or 
average normal attitude, and resolving gradually 
to accustom oneself to the disagreeable. This 
— can be made in adult life as well as in 

outh. 

“You cannot teach an old dog new tricks,” it is 
said. The reason is not that the old dog cannot 
learn them, but that he does not want to. 

I met in Sormant a British matron who was 
obsessed with the belief that she could not learn 
the language. At the end of four years’ sojourn 
she entered a store and asked the price of an 
article. 

“Four marks,” was the answer. 

“How much in English money?” she inquired. 

“Why, madam, a mark is the same as a shilling.” 

“T don’t know anything about that. How much 
is it in English?” 

“Four shillings.” 

“Ah, quite so. You might have told me at once.” 


® «© 
THE STRUGGLE FOR ECONOMY. 
he Newtons were young and not blessed 
with a large income, but unfortunately they 
could never agree on a system of economy. 


Fond as Mr. Newton was of his wife, he could not 
help thinking she was extravagant in some ways; 


| and not even Mrs. Newton’s deep affection for her 


husband blinded her to his wastefulness along 
certain lines. 


“George,” she said, gently, one evening, “how 
would you feel about subscribing to the Perfect 
Home for next year? I’ve been told it is full of 
the most admirable rules for the expenditure of a 
moderate income.” 

“How much is the subscription?” inquired Mr. 
Newton, coldly. He disliked rules of any sort. 

“It is five dollars a year,” said his wife, “but we 
should save that and more in a month, George.” 

“Why can’t we read it at the library?” asked 
Mr. Newton, still without enthusiasm. 

“The last time we went to the library to read, I 
eaught a little cold from the poor ventilation,” 
replied his wife, “and as you always insist on 
calling the doctor for the most trifling ailment 
the cold cost us fifteen dollars before I got rid o 


“Must you take cold every time because you 
have done it once?’? Mr. Newton’s tone was 
mutinous as he thought of those rules. 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Mrs. Newton, gently. 
Then, in a casual tone, she said, “With the sub- 
scription one receives a little privately published 
book called, ‘Out of Season Dainties for the 
Chafing-Dish.’” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Newton. “Well—er—I suppose 
we might try it for one year, perhaps. The library 
is rather drafty. Ill make out a check in the 


morning.” 

| not heard,” it was the younger generation 
which received instruction. Nowadays adults 

are under high pressure in a strenuous attempt to 

live up to the intellectual requirements of youth. 


A reasonably intelligent woman was out in the 
fields with a little girl of about seven years. “Oh. 
the lovely butterfly!’ exclaimed the woman. “Isn’t 
it a beauty?” 

“Yes,” replied the small maid, rather patron- 
izingly. “But isn’t it amoth?” Mr. Jephson, one 
of Henry M. Stanley’s officers in Africa, writes of 
his encounter with well-informed childhood in 
“Stories Told in an African Forest.” 

“IT was on a ship bound for the United States. 
One day I saw a sailor draw some water from the 
sea in a bucket, and I asked a bystander what he 
was doing it for. 

“A small American boy of eight years was 

es near. Hearing my question, he pityingly 
said: 
“*Oh,don’t you know? We are now in the Gulf 
Stream, and that sailor was drawing water in 
order to take its temperature and write it down 
in the log-book.’ 

“I immediately took a back seat, ashamed that 
my ignorance should have been so apparent.” 


which showed to good advantage in a story 
taken from the London Globe. Corot and his sister 
were joint owners of some house property in Paris. 
One day one of the tenants—a tailor—came to 
Corot and said he could not pay his rent. 


“What can I do for you?” asked Corot. “I 
cannot intercede for you with my sister because 
I’m not on good terms with her.” 

As a matter of fact, the _— artist was regarded 
as a “failure” by his fami i; 

“However,” he added, after a thoughtful pause, 
“here is the money to pay the rent, only don’t let 
any one know I have given it to you.” 

The tailor after this used to return periodically 
when his rent was due and obtain the money from 


‘ot. 
“T a 


* ¢ 


THE WISDOM OF YOUTH. 


n the good old days when the child was “seen, 


* ¢ 


AS COROT EXPLAINED IT. 


orot, the famous French painter, had a gen- 
erous heart and a whimsical wit, both of 


pear to be very generous,” the artist re- 
marked on one occasion, “but I am not, because 
} get ay! of it back from my sister as my share of 

rent.” 




















DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


LION’S WAY. 
By J. W. Linn. 
t é y look at the big dog !’’ cried Rob. 


commanded. ‘‘He might bite you.’’ 
‘He doesn’t look much like a bitey dog,’’ 


said Rob. And as his mother watched the | him. 
steadily trotting animal, with the broad head | 
|as he spoke, the animal growled a little in his 
neck, she was forced to agree with Rob. He throat and moved away. As Rob went nearer | much ashamed. 
did not look like a ‘‘bitey’’ dog; he looked like a | again, the dog shook himself till the water flew | at his master, gave one more glance at the boy, 
from his coat, and then he trotted away with- | and deliberately turned his back. 
out a glance behind. Rob followed along, and 
climbed the hill to the lighthouse. The dog 
was lying in the sun at the door. As Rob | minding your own business as far as he’s con- 
approached, he got up and stood facing the boy, | cerned for the rest of the time, and maybe 
growled. Something new in his look | he’ll come round. But he isn’t ready yet.’’ 
daunted Rob, who stopped and called out to| At this he, too, turned away up the hill. 
When the keeper appeared, Rob | So the small boy had to walk down the hill 
again, with his lips very shaky, and the lesson 
you once or twice bothering | firmly in his memory that sometimes, even 
‘*Now he’s saved your life. | when one is very sorry for doing wrong, he 
And he won’t | cannot make others believe it—not right away. 


and the heavy rolls of muscle about chest and 


dog which had business to mind and minded it. 

The Lamsons’ summer-house was just next a 
point where the tide ran very strong. Half a 
mile out was the Middle Ground, a huge bar 
within three feet of the surface at low tide. 
Behind them, on a bluff, was a small lighthouse 
—the Middle Ground Light. The big dog be- 
longed to the lighthouse-keeper, and so Rob 
saw him often. At first the boy meant the dug 
no harm. But Rob was used to the pitiful 


them away. He had never had a dog of his 
own. And there was something dignified and | 
indifferent about this big animal that the boy | 
resented. Once he tossed sticks into the water, 
commanding, ‘‘Fetch! Fetch!’ but the dog | 
paid no attention. ‘‘Stupid!’’ said Rob, and | 
flung a small pebble at him, which hit him in 
the ribs. The animal shook himself, looked at | 
Rob solemnly, and at a stately march moved 
away up the beach. Rob was never a cruel | 
boy, but he had not learned how to be kind to 
animals. 

One morning, when Rob was playing on the 
pier, throwing in sticks and watching them 
chase each other swiftly out to sea, he threw 
one too hard, lost his balance and went over. 
Fortunately he was barefooted, and he could 
swim a little. He kept his head above water 
and shouted for help, but no one seemed to 
hear him, and the tide was sweeping him out 
fast. Then suddenly, like a whirlwind, down 





































































the hill from the lighthouse tore the dog. | 


Plunging in with a whine, he swam and was 
whirled down toward Rob, seized the boy’s 


the keeper. 
told his story. The keeper nodded. 

“lve seen 
stray city dogs, and had seen other boys drive | Lion,’’ he said. 
You are not the first, boy. 








f CHILDREN'S PAGE ay 


HALLOWE'EN FUN. 
By W. L. Stoddard. 


t was the evening of Hallowe’en, and the 

| Grays always had a big party for the chil- 
dren, and there was usually some surprise in 

store for the guests. Tom planned this one. 

**Is it to be scary ?’’ asked Ellen. 

“It might make you think it was scary,’’ 
admitted Tom, ‘‘if you didn’t know that it was 
really all right.’’ 

Hallowe’en turned out to be a fine, coldish 
night, with a new moon that was just a little 
yellow on account of the mists. There were 
long shadows all about the lawn. 

The games were played in the big kitchen. 
Apples bobbed in the tub of water, and boys 
and girls strove to bite them without getting a 
ducking. 

**Now,’’ announced Tom, when the sport 
was the merriest, ‘‘all will please give their 
attention. We are all going out on the side 
piazza, and then, one by one, we will go to a 
tree in the orchard and ask a ghost there a 
question. Each person will have one question, 
and it must be about something that is going to 
happen to him or to her.’’ 

They all went out on the piazza, and sat on 
the edge, looking into the moonlit orchard. In 
a tree not far off they could see a curious figure 
sitting. 

‘*That’s the ghost,’”’ said Tom, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘*Who wants to be first?’’ 

It was Grace. In a minute she came running 
back, laughing hard. ‘‘Oh, he is the nicest 
ghost I ever saw, and he told me—but I 
mustn’t tell !’’ 

It was a queer-looking ghost. It looked like 
a full-grown man, done up in corn-stalks. His 
legs, which swung from one of the low branches, 
were thick with stalks, and his body and arms 
looked as if a whole field of corn had turned 
into a sort of clumsy human being. Half a 
pumpkin shell made into a mask was tied in 
front of his face. Every time a child came, he 
would lean over and speak in a deep voice. 

Finally, when every one had held an inter- 
view, Tom said that two prizes were offered, 
one for the person who caught the ghost, and 
the other for the person who came furthest 
from catching it. Ata given word the ghost 
was to run from his tree, and all were to try 
their best to seize him. 

It made a merry game. The ghost dodged 
and twisted and turned, and finally, just as 
Tom himself was about to clutch it, it jumped 
the fence. 

All went in to say good night now, and 
Ellen’s father came in from his study to speak 
to the children before they went. 

Suddenly one of the boys cried, ‘‘I’ve got 
him!’ and caught hold of Ellen’s father. There 
was a piece of pumpkin in his hair. The 
ghost was a captive. 
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shirt in his big jaws, and turning, plowed to| make friends? Well, if he was human, maybe 
land again. They were carried down fully two | he’d be ready to ‘forgive and forget,’ as the 
hundred yards before they reached shore, but | song says. But anyway, he’s only a dog, you 
| they reached it. Rob, half-drowned, was | see, even if he has got feelings. So you can’t 
‘Stay on the piazza!’’ his mother | frightened almost out of his senses; neverthe-| argue with him.’’ The keeper eyed 
| less, as soon as he had staggered to his feet, he | keenly. 


” 


**You see, 
only a dog, he don’t trust you yet. 
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THE FRIENDLY SUNBEAM. 


By Marian Warner Wildman. 


here’s a certain little sunbeam who is very fond of me, 
And every single morning, bright and early as can be 
(Because he knows my nursery is on the shady side), 
He leaves his brothers frolicking o’er dewy meadows wide, 
And he climbs into a window at the east end of our hall, 





And he creeps across the carpet and he feels along the wall, 
And he slips between some curtains and through an open door, 


And he makes a golden bee- line across my bedroom floor, 
Until, without a tiny sound to tell he’s near the place, 
He has jumped upon my pillow and is shining in my face! 


Then up I start and out of bed! For who would wish to stay, 
When such a friend has come so far to call one out to play? 





| **Come here, Lion,’’ he went on, and 
| attempted to pat the dog, who was nuzzling | the big dog advanced. ‘‘This boy is sorry for 
what he did, and he wants to make up. 
“*Good dog! good dog!’’ he whimpered. But | about it, old fellow ?’’ 
Rob looked anxiously at the dog, feeling very 
But Lion, pawing uneasily 


said the keeper, slowly, ‘‘being 





PUZLLLES. 


1. WORD-SQUARES. 
A word in each sentence will form the square 
I 
Labor does not debar us from pleasure Youdo 
wrong to evade my meaning A baton is a staff 
I will adopt no evil habit to-day My gowns and 
coats have many rents. 
"I 
Mary said Edna was dear to her. Ease your feet 


from your shoes for repose. He asks alms from 
the rich for the poor, If you would rest you must 
be still. 
2. ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS 
inimals, 
Thou source of all bliss and all my woe, 
That found me poor at first and keepst me so 
Goldsmith 


The blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare 
Shakespeare 
So we grew together 
Like to a double cherry seemingly parted. 
Shakespeare 
We meet like a pleasant thought 
When such are wanted 
Wordsworth 
Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has surviv'd the fall 
Cowper 
3 TEN SONS 
A bricklayer; an animal; something to learn; 
anybody you know; to spice; treachery; a strong 
building ; cause; part of a bridge; troops in a for 
tifled place 
4, CONCEALED WORDS 
Find concealed ten articles usually found in a 
lady’s work-basket 
I have placed my work on my desk with reading 
for all fou need less advice and more if loss of 
exercise affects you. The winter has just begun, 
but tons of ice have already been put up in several 
places. Louis hears that the ball ground has pools 
of water all over it. Ichabod King is the new 
teacher, and he says the worst educator is a ferule 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


1. “’Tis an ill wind that blows no good “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” rhe long 
est way round is the shortest way home.’ It 
never rains but it pours.” “Misery loves com 


pany.” 

2. Fat bakers, breakfast 

3. 1. June 14, 1777. 1. Betsy Ross. 111. John 
Paul Jones. tv. Fort Stanwix, renamed Fort 
Schuyler. v. Battle of Brandywine vi. At Fort 
Nassau. vit. The Andrea Doria. vitit. The Re 
prisal, ix. Under the Pine-Tree flag. x. July 4 
1818. x1. Fort MeHenry. x1. Joseph Rodman 
Drake. xi. Camp at Cambridge. xiv. Under 
the English flag, at Plymouth. xv. Spanish ban 
ners of Columbus xvi. Under the English flag 





























AND SAVING OF LABOR 


23 oo ae 


ferent. Same cardssold by dealers 
% & centa each. 


WRITE NOW. King & Co 


00 BROADWAY, 


2 
+9 Dept. 42, NEW YORK. 
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LOOKING 
AHEAD ? 


If so, take advantage 
, of to-day’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit- grower 
and business man 
along the Pacific 
Coast Exte asion of the 








Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


¢ Books Free F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago 
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Wins every 
Race 


There’s a heartache in every lad 
who hasn’t a Flexible Flyer. 


The fastest, safest, stronwess ever invented. 
A Boy’s sled—the only one Girls can properly 
control eers easily around others without 








dragging the feet—runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up-hill. 

Saves ite cost in shoes the first Winter pre- 
*t, colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to 
cial steel and second growth white ash, 
19 finished. Insist ona Flexible Flyer. 

wv the new Flexible Fiyer Racer — 
lo mg, low, narrow, speedy, moderate priped. 

se ppl A ag 7] ‘ hon 
lored Chri ma é f UA price 


&. L. ALLEN é CO., Box 1100€, Philadelphia, Pa. 









A the State Election in Georgia, 
October 7th, Joseph M. Brown, Democrat, 
was elected governor over Yancy Carter, inde- 
| pendence party, by a majority of about 50,000, 
The so-called ‘‘disfranchisement amendment,’’ 
which is intended to exclude a considerable 
number of negro voters by the imposition of 
| hew qualifications for the suffrage, was adopted. 
2 


Crisis in the Near East.—On October 
Sth Bulgaria’s independence of Turkey was 
proclaimed, Prince Ferdinand assuming the title 


of ‘*Tsar of the Bulgarians’’; and on the 7th | 


Emperor Francis Joseph issued a proclama- 


tion announcing the annexation of Bosnia and | 


Herzegovina to Austria-Hungary. Both these 


|embodied in the treaty of Berlin in 1878, and 


| proceedings were departures from the settlement | 


| 


| 


were taken without the sanction of the signa- 


| tories to that treaty. , 


| nder the Treaty of Berlin, which was 
| agreed to by the great powers of Europe 
| after the war between Russia and Turkey, the 
| independence of Roumania, Servia and Monte- 
| negro was recognized; Eastern Roumelia was 
| given administrative autonomy and a Christian 
| governor, but remained under the control of 
Turkey; Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed 
under the administrative control of Austria- 
| Hungary, but were not made a part of that 
| country ; and Bulgaria was created an autono- 
mous principality, with a Christian government 
|and a national militia, but still under the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan. In 1885 Bulgaria acquired 
most of the territory of Eastern Roumelia. 
& 


Ree Explanations. — The official 
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Thanksgiving 
Day! 


How are your carvers? Will 
they do you credit this day, 
when y« a wi int everything 
at its best’ 


This 8-piece set of 


“Anchor Brand” 
Carvers 


Special carver steel, stag- 
horn handles,silver mounts, 
fully warrantec 


Post-paid $6.50, 


If your dealer hasn’t them. 





Lamson € Goodnow Co., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 








HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 








Registered 


U. >. Pat. O% 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 














“I MADE $12 bx 


Selling This 7- Piece | Kitchen Set” 


From eworn statement of &. CUNNINGHAM, 


AGENTS 


are coining money 
selling from 50 to too 


address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
Hence unnecessary. We 
show you how to make 
# to $10 a day. OUT- 

Fr to workers, 








explanation of the Bulgarian proclamation 
of independence assigns two provocations: First, 
an indignity to which the Bulgarian diplomatic 
representative at Constantinople was subjected 
| last month in being treated as a citizen of a 
vassal state; and second, a conflict over the 
rights of Bulgaria in the Oriental Railway, 
which lies partly in Bulgaria and partly in 
Turkey. 


& 


he Austrian Emperor's Proclamation 
announced the extension over Bosnia and 
| Herzegovina of the Austro-Hungarian rights of 
sovereignty and succession, and promised to the 
|new imperial provinces a constitution and a 
| special Diet. ‘The emperor’s rescript declared 
this step to be necessary in order permanently 
|to secure the civilizing and political objects 
for which the monarchy first undertook the 
administration of the provinces. The rescript 
also announced the evacuation of the district of 
Novi-Bazar. e 
Pym and Greece.—A declaration of the 

union of Crete with Greece was published 
at Canea, October 7th, and was greeted with 
popular enthusiasm. Since 1898, Crete has been 
governed by a high commissioner, under the 
protection of the powers; but the people have 
always desired union with Greece. In 1905 
they made an attempt to secure it through the 
action of a provisional national assembly, but 
the powers intervened. 

& 


ervia was greatly irritated by the Austrian 

annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which hems in Servia on the west, and puts 
the Serbs in the annexed provinces under 
Austrian rule. The Servian press clamored for 
war, and there were popular demonstrations 
against the government and King Peter for 
their inactivity; but in the Servian parliament 
more moderate counsels prevailed, and a vote 
of confidence in the government was passed. 





& 


he Turkish Government exhibited great 
moderation in this emergency. It protested 
against the action of Bulgaria and Austria- 
Hungary, and called upon the powers to take 
measures, through a conference or otherwise, 
for the maintenance of international obligations. 
When this record closes, efforts are being made 
to secure agreement upon the scope and program 
of such a conference. e 


eset Coit Gilman, one of the most emi- 





nent American educators, the first presi- | 


dent of Johns ws Hopkins University, from 1875 to 
— = 1901, and president of the 

| Carnegie Institution at 
Washington from 1901 to 


ber 13th, aged 77. Doctor 
Gilman was professor of 
physical and political geog- 
raphy at Yale and presi- 
dent of the University of 
California before assuming 
the presidency of Johns 
Hopkins. He was presi- 
dent of the John F. Slater 
| Fund for the education of the freedmen; and 





Damier C. Giman. 


1904, died suddenly Octo- | 


in 1896-7 was a member of the United States | 
Commission on the boundary -line between | 


Venezuela and British Guiana. 
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STOVE POLISH 


The next time you clean your stove, use the polish that 
gives a brilliant, mirror-smooth luster, free from streaks— 
use RISING SUN. It is far more durable under heat of the 
stove than any other polish of any kind. 


You will wonder why you ever fussed with any other 
after you have used the best—the one that really stands 
the heat of the stove. Ask your grocer for it. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 

















$2,000 
InCASH 
PRIZES 







PIRGST PRIZE........0:. $250.00 . 
SECOND PRIZE....... 225.00 
THIRD PRIZE......... 200.00 
FOURTH PRIZE....... 175.00 
FIFTH PRIZE.......... 150.00 
and 1,000 prizes of $1.00 each in cash 
To be Given Absolutely Free to Winners in this 


Hinds’ *2.22° Cream 











NAME CONTEST 


Also 1,000 Regular 50c. Bottles of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will 
be given, as explained below, thus making 2,005 Prizes to be awarded. 





This contest is not difficult, and so many prizes make it possible for a large number of the contestants 
to be rewarded for their efforts. It begins at once, and closes December 31, 1908, at 5 P. M. 

All that you are required to do is to form the greatest possible number of common English Chris- 
tian (given) names, male and female, from the letters contained in the five words—‘*Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond Cream.”’ For ex ample: there is only one L in those five words, therefore a name 
having more than one L, like Ne//ze, cannot be allowed; the name A lice, however, having only one 
L, is correct and will be accepted. The letter E occurs but twice in those five words; therefore a name 
contd aining more than two E’s cannot be allowed. Alphabetical arrangement of names and correct 
spelling are also requirements for the prize-winning. Spellings will be accepted as authorized by 
Webster, Worcester, the Century and Standard Dictionaries, 

The lists of names should be written very plainly on separate paper from any letter you may wish 
to enclose. Give the total number of names, and be sure to sign your own full name, with street 
address, city and state. Do not neglect this, for we will have no other wz ay of finding you. The prizes 
will be mailed to winners as soon as possi ile’ after contest closes. If there is anything not fully under- 
stood, write us at once for further explanation. 

= ‘he person sending the greatest number of correct names will rec eive first prize. 


- next - = second 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ third “ 
‘ ‘ “ . ‘ ‘ “ ‘ “ “ fourth “ 
ay “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ fifth “ 


The a, 000 persons whose replies are next lower than the fifth grade will receive $1.00 each 
this ade ** “each a 50c. Bottle of Hinds’ Cream. 

If two or more persons should send the greatest number of correct names, the first prize will be 
divided equally among them; and if two or more persons should send in the next greatest 
number of correct names, the second prize will be divided equally amongthem. The same 
plan will be followed in awarding the third, fourth and fifth prizes. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is a pure snow-white liquid that keeps the skin 
soft, smooth, clear and healthy. It is antiseptic, cleansing and wonderfully healing. It 
will prevent ‘and heal Chapped Hands and Face, relieving as soon as applied. Is best for 
hard, dry, cracked or sore skin. It is not sticky nor greasy, and is guaranteed of to aid a 
growth of hair. It is absolutely safe, and free from bleach or chemicals. soc. at all dealers, 
or if not obtainable, sent post-paid by us for same amount. 


A. S. HINDS, 123 West St., Portland, Me. 
















































to learn telegraphy | 
and take Railway po- 
sitions. Good wages. 
Ex —re sow. School 
= pears ald old. me! with rs railroads 


MEN WANTED. 


talogue free. 
be nesville, W! 





Factory to you. Made to order in any style or ne 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $3:298 00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special'designs and estimates free. Cata oO. e 
ree, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and si 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Three 
Great Stories 




















The Cub Reporter 


By REX E. BEACH 


McGennis’s Promotion 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


He Also Serves 
By O. HENRY 








Illustrated by noted artists, these 

stories will be published complete in 

the November Fiction Number, issued 

October 31, and on sale everywhere 

during the entire month of November 
for Ten Cents 








Collier’s 
The National Weekly 


us us 


BORATED 
TALCUM 
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CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, “= 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
Mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 


a 
Outfit for Making 


Z1GZAG 


Picture Puzzles. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cts. extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 














OT since the famous “ Pigs in 
Clover” has any game or puzzle 
appeared which has aroused 
such enthusiasm or created such 

a“ craze” or popularity as the cut-up 
picture. The inventor,a young Massa- 
chusetts woman, began as a single 
worker, by herself, with just such an 
outfit as we offer. aithough not so com- 
plete. During the year she cleared 
-~4 hundred dollars, and some of her 
nds are making good incomes in 

the attempt to mys ba demand. 

Our Outfit for making the Zigzag 

icture Puzzles comprises all the nec- 
essary tools, pictures and materials, 
and is @ money-winner for all ages. 
The work = easily within the range of 
even a child 

The fun begins aft after 2 purchaser 
has paid you for a Puzzle. In some 
instances, many hours, and even days, 
have been required before all the 
pieces have been seoperly replaced in 
the picture. Send for the Outfit at once. 


+ 


2 We will furnish twelve 
Special. beautiful ‘Aa Peden, 
especially suitable for Zigzag Puzzle work, 
separate from our Outfit for25 c. post-paid. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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| NATURE @ SCIENCE 











dvance of the Glaciers.—For a long 

time past scientific observations in various 
| parts of the world have shown a tendency on 
the part of glaciers to recede. This has been 
| particularly noted in the Alps. But recent 
| information indicates that a change may be at 
jhand. At least, it has been found that since 
| 1904 the Norway glaciers have begun to advance 
again. In 1907 this progression became general 
in Norway, the advance varying from 1 to 12 


meters. * 
bigger for Trains.—A singular de- 
vice for the protection of railway-trains 
crossing a viaduct exposed to heavy winds has 
recently been employed at Ulverston, England, 
says Prof. R. DeC. Ward in Science. It eon- 
sists of a wind-gage fixed at the west end of 
the Levens viaduct. When the wind-pressure | 
reaches 32 pounds to the square foot, an electric 
contact is made automatically, and bells ring in 
|the signal cabins on each side of the viaduct. 
| Upon this, all trains are detained until the force 
| of the wind abates. The interruption is tele- 
graphed along the line. In February, 1907, a 
| wind velocity of 65 miles an hour was recorded. 
| The danger of very high winds to trains on an | 
| exposed bridge or viaduct was tragically illus- 
trated many years ago by the lamentable Tay 
Bridge disaster in Scotland. 


& 
WE ged Periscope.—Under this name Com- 
mandant Soulié de Cenae of the French 
Legion of Honor has designed a pince-nez, or 
eye-glass, which enables the wearer to see at 
the same time on all sides, and even behind. 
This is ingeniously effected by means of reflec- 
tions. At the same time the glasses are so 
constructed as to correct myopia, and other errors 
of vision. A use for the instrument that the 
inventor did not think of has been revealed to 
him by deaf persons employing it. They say 
that it increases their safety by enabling them 
to perceive the approach of dangers of which 
| their ears give them no warning. 
* 


Bird Census.—Under the direction of 

Prof. S. A. Forbes of the University of 
Illinois a summer bird census of that state has 
been taken. The method was to enumerate the 
birds seen on a strip 150 feet broad and 428 miles 
long, running across the state from north to 
south. ‘This strip covers an area of 12 square 
| miles. The count showed 7,740 birds of 85, 
| species. On this basis the total summer bird 
| population of Illinois was calculated at 30,750,- 
000, of which about 5,500,000 are English spar- 
rows. The meadow-lark is the next most 
numerous. The English sparrows were found 
to decrease in number from north to south. On 
the contrary, the native birds increased. | 








> 


Ape and Primitive Man.—Mr. §. | 
P. Verner points out that the recent dis- 
covery of the chimpanzee in a part of Africa 
where it had not been known to exist enables 
us to define a few regions where the gorilla, the 
chimpanzee and the pygmies exist in conditions 
suggestive of the possibility of discovering the 
fossils of their ancestry in good preservation. 
| The pygmies are now known to have existed 
practically in situ for 3,000 years, and it is 
probable, Mr. Verner thinks, that the two great 
anthropoids may have been there for as great, 
or a greater, length of time. He is trying to! 
indicate localities of limited area in which the | 
likelihood of discovering the fossils mentioned 


is very great. 
yo in Ethnology.—The recent in- 
vestigations of Dr. C. G. Seligman among 
the Veddas of Ceylon, and the great importance 
of the aid which Doctor Seligman’s wife was | 
able to give him, lead Mr. A. C. Haddon to} 
point out the desirability of women of a scientific | 
turn of mind interesting themselves in work of | 
this kind. But for the presence of his wife, 
Doctor Seligman would have been unable to 
secure many of the facts which he has accumu- 
lated. The Veddas, who live in caves, are 
extremely averse to having white men visit 
their families; but Mrs. Seligman was warmly | 
welcomed among them, and among other things 
she collected records of the songs of the women 
jand girls. They took the greatest delight in 
| the phonograph, and their amazement was un- 
bounded at hearing their songs and lullabies | 
| repeated by the instrument. 
| & 
| ten Temperature of Athletes.—Pro- 
fessor Flack of the London College Hospital | 
records some curious observations on the blood 
temperature of runners. The normal blood 
temperature in man is about 98.11° Fahrenheit. 
A young man, after a run of 200 yards, showed 
| a temperature of 100.76°; another a temperature 
of 100,.94°; a third a temperature of 102.2° after | 
a run of half a mile. <A mile run produced an 
internal temperature of 102.8° with one athlete, 
jand 103.6° with another. After a three-mile | 
run one young man had a temperature of 105°, | 
| But this runner’s normal blood temperature 
| was 101°, although he was in perfect health. | 


he 
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Mr. Edison has produced in the 
Amberol Record a Phonograph 
Record that plays twice as long 
as the regular Edison Record 


This has not been done by 
making the Record larger or 
longer, but by engraving more 
than twice as many lines to the 
inch as on the regular Record. 

Thus Amberol Records can 
be used in the standard sizes 
of Edison Phonographs by 
the addition of a simple at- 
tachment or gear. 


Edison AMBEROL Records 


= only play longer than any other Record now made, but they 
play better, their tone quality being richer, clearer and more 
delicate than has been possible in the past. 

To play Amberol Records on your present Phonograph requires’ 
an attachment comprising a change gear and a new reproducer. 
Your dealer has this attachment, will put one on your Phonograph 
at a moderate cost, and will explain it to you. 

We will be glad to send to any one, however, a booklet descri- 
bing the new attachments, describing the Amberol Records, giving 
a list of the music now available on these Records, and giving all 
the other information necessary to make it possible for you to 
get more than twice as much enjoyment out of your Edison 
Phonograph as you are now getting. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 
13 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 











THE GUESTS ARE 
WELCOME — 
With Gold Medal Flour in 


the house we can have Sally 


Lunn or Gems or Moffins or 
Pop-overs, hot and good for 
Breakfast .The Bread,Rolls 
and Pastry will be a suc- 
cess for Lunch and Dinner. 
We are well prepared for 
guests. 


WASH BURN-CROSBY CO. 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY 0O., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, U. 8.4 





























| outline of his bulky figure, but his voice sounded 
| cheerful. 


Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 


The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown ’s| 








| You Ought to Wear 





| “Don’t you worry,’ he returned, mysteriously. 
‘Everything's all right, and working lovely. Here 

| we are now, and the landlord waiting.’ 

| “As he spoke, the omnibus drew up in front of 

the hotel. The drummer, who had been last to 





The Worth 
— Shoe 


Relieves Tender Fee 
A postal brings the ies. 


THE BOSTON GUARD PENHOLDER | 
Makes good writers. It compels correct penholding. | 
Sample post-paid Ten Cents. | 
Boston SCHOOL SPECIALTY CO., 
1 Trust Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





trated re — 





" : | step on the omnibus, was naturally the first to Learn at our School hele 
La TOU peasy yy ny [=P sub. | Step off, and he was polite enough to step aside Telegraphy aan ~¥ —_—— THE CUMMINGS 00 COMPANY, 
bed rip aaa price is $1.76 a year in advance. Entered and give me first place at the desk. enses earned. GRADUATES memo oa CAT- | 406E Washington 8t., Boston. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | | TOG E FREE. DODGE’S INS PRuik OF | 


matter. | “As for the man who had hustled for first place 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | On the omnibus, he slept on the billiard-table.” 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sight pages conetitute a complete issue, + * 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 
the subscribers. | 

New | Subscriptions may begin at any time during| THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WHISTLING. 
t ve | s ‘ ‘ Ye , 210 i as 

pene for Renewals should be sent by subscribers histling os the boy ! own pepones - It is as 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to natural for him to whistle as it is for a bird 
sollect money for rene eee “ayment to strangers | Sener —. 6 > » { P — « 
pagan ah tke aul of tea eukeariner. to sing although the music is not always as | 

Ps ¢ for The C “om Siliiiand< alice eel tw melodious. But whistling, like certain other 

“mall, should | be by Pe nat < ‘Oni ce Moniey-Order or Fx. practises, is restrained in society by unwritten 

press oney-Order. ren neither of these can be > ati > > 7 > i >, 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. rules of is tiquette. A write r in the Pall Mail 
Gazette discusses this interesting subject from the 
Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. . <i a - 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | point of view of manners. 
the ouvelepe. Whistling is understood everywhere to signify | 

Renewals. Three yoote after the seats “ yom coolness, confidence, carelessness. These may be 
a eee eee er ee lecrhotion Cenives wii | Virtues in their proper place, but that place is not | 
be changed. Se ae a Sees er A ee ty of one’s fellow creatures, whether one 

| be Le equainte d with them or not. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | bo »rimanded, a servant dismissed, goes 
your paper is sent. seer name cannot be found on eine Ww histling, if he dares. He wishes to express 
= se | contempt, and he succeeds at least in enraging his 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | master gene rally. A hobbledehoy who commits 
od . , _ rv some breach of the proprieties Egg renee! bursts 

re oo into a whistle. This is to save his face, meanin 

21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | no harm; but it signifies “I don’t care!” which 

is just the reverse of the apology needed. At 

best it shows indifference ; at worst, as the dullest 
feel, insult and provocation. . 

HARD AND SOFT WATER. | Boswell tells a little story of Mhisting. illus- 

: ee sal trating the independent significance ohnson 

ne sometimes hears the assertion | and he were dining with the Duke of Argyll, who 

that a hard water, although not | asked a gentleman ay to te h some ey 

& ially pleasant for washing pur- | from another room. he gentleman brought the 

pete y x re ‘ acinar ; nt | wrong article, and the duke sent him back. 

poses, is fine for drinking, and | The exact position of this gentleman toward his 

' sessed of health-giving properties of | host is undisclosed. However, Boswell says, “He 

the highest order. If one keeps his ears open —, 7 re mad - ny erage -_ a of 

. oe cam. one servility he whistled as he went out of the room. 
he can Ae ar almost anything in the course of On my mentioning this afterward to Doctor John- 
time. This is one of the things he can hear. AS | gon, jie said it was a nice trait of character.’ 

a matter of fact, the softer the water, that is, the | Boswell grasped with ease the objection, which 

more nearly pure it is, the better it is for all pur- | is uninte lligible to some persons. 

aati “The gentleman desired to show his independ- 
poses. ; ; ency.” That is always the motive of whistling, 

Hard waters are those that contain a consider- | when it has any. You very often see a young 
able amount of lime or magnesium salts, or some- | barbarian - = omer a ge rend og 

eet as tal ; he pemanentiu tas sengers and then fall to whistling deliberately 
times fron, in solution. The pe Asean ntly hard | But cultured persons here, and quite common folk 
waters are those that cannot be softened by | abroad, are trained to regard politeness toward 
boiling; they usually contain sulphate of lime. | strangers as a duty. 

The temporarily hard waters, on the other hand, 

are those that contain bicarbonate of lime. When * 

such water is boiled, some of the carbonic acid is 

thrown off, and the insoluble carbonate of lime or THE WISE ESKIMOS. 

chalk is formed; this falls to the bottom of the | uatns in the Eskimo dress has a reason for 

vessel, leaving the water soft. | its existence, writes Capt. Roald Amundsen 

Hard water, when it is not praised as healthful, | jy) “The Northwest Passage.” The members of 
is sometimes accused of being the cause of kidney | Captain Amundsen’s expedition had become ac- 
colic, or of stone in the bladder, and it has also | | customed to the Eskimo dress, and had adopted 
been asserted that its use results in a premature | jt, but many of them thought it ridiculous for 
hardening of the arteries. It probably does not | grown-up men to go about wearing fringe to their 
do this, but it may cause dyspeptic troubles. | clothes, so they cut it off. 

A permanently hard water is bad for cooking, as | I had my scruples about this, says the author, 
peas and other vegetables will not soften in it | | as I had already learned that most things in the 
properly, and more tea or coffee is required to | Eskimo’ s clothing and other arrangements had 
make an infusion of palatable strength when the | their distinct me ants and purpose, so I kept my 

: : ‘ = - ) fringe and put up with the ridicule. 

water is hard. A hard water is also wasteful of |“ ye laughs best who laughs last. One fine day 

soap. Every degree of hardness, which means | the anovaks, a sort of tunic reaching below the 

the equivalent of one grain of bicarbonate of lime nae, made ye penne from which the fringes 
to the gallon, requires from eight to ten grains of | Md bean cut off, commenced to curl up, and if the 
soap to neutralize it before alather can be made. | wou * soon have looked like neckties. 

A limestone water can be softened for washing 
and cooking purposes by the addition of a little | *® 
carbonate —not bicarbonate —of soda, but for | 
drinking it is better to boil the water and then, A GREATER SURPRISE. 
after giving it time to settle, decant it. The boiled he infant mind has much to learn in order to 
water can be aerated and 80 made palatable, by comprehend the English language or the mys- 
half-Giling a clean bottle with the water and then | tories of etiquette. It frequently puts its instructor 
shaking it vigorously. in a difficult position, especially if, as in a case 
quoted in Everybody's Magazine, the instructor be 
a mother dressed to go out, with a waiting and 
impatient husband down-stairs. 
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LAST AND FIRST. | “Where are you going, ma?” asked the youngest 


oe hurry if there’s a way to avoid it,” said | of the five children, from his bed. 
a man to his seatmate in the car. “Il had| “I’m going to a surprise-party, my dear,” an- 


‘ as @ F . ve | Swe red the mother. 
the habit, but I was cured by a fellow of more “Can't we go too?” 


experience, When | was younger I had to make “No, dear. You weren’t invited.” 

periodical visits to a small town, now a city, that After a few moments of deep thought, — 

had already more business than it could properly — h the mother was bidding the others goc 

take care of. On one of these visits I sat down ll ma, don’t you think they’d be lots more 

in the train beside a stout, comfortable-looking | surpr sed if you took us all? 

man whose large travelling-bags proclaimed the 

commercial traveller. We got into conversation, ® 

and presently I found that I had told him pretty 

nearly all I knew about our destination. A GLEAM OF HOPE. 
‘‘Salterville,’ as we will call it, was two miles ‘Sp is notably a long and difficult game. More- 

from the railway-station, and a single omnibus over, golf experts are always suspicious of 

served as the connecting link between the trains | the ultimate proficiency of a new player. A writer 

and the hotel. It wasn’t much of a hotel. Such jn the Sketch recounts the following conversation 

as it was, however, there was considerable choice | petween an old Scotch professional and a would- 

between its best and its worst, and it was well pe golfer. The amateur had been asking what the 

worth while for a traveller to get to the desk other thought of his game. 

before many others had preceded him. , “Na, ye’ll no mak a gwoffe r,” he said; “ye’ve 
“As the train pulled into the station it was quite pegun’ Ower late. But it’s just possible ff ye 

evident that most of us who were going to get out | pr-ractise harrd, verra harrd, for twa-three years, 


there were familiar with local conditions. Every- | ¥¢mieht —” 

' bigs Sinead tind : ‘ stage “Yes?” inquired the other, expectantly. 

ody except my friend, the drummer, was Nervous | «ye micht begin to hae ‘a glimmer that ye’ll 
aud inahurry. Men stood in the aisles wrestling | never ken the r-rudiments o’ the game. 


with their overcoats, and a few blocked the door 


of the car even before the whistle announced our * ¢ 
approach to the station. 
**We're almost in,’ | whispered to my new ac- HE STRETCHED IT A LITTLE. 


quaintance, and started to get up and put on my S, ee. artistically used, sometimes ap- 
= overcoat, ; E proaches a fine art. A writer in Brooklyn 
‘Never you mind, son,’ he replied, cheerfully. | 7 j7e relates the following conversation : 
‘Let’em hustle, You just follow your uncle,’ and "You must have hed seme ver harrow escapes 
: : : : ene ou must have hé ne ve 

he calmly folded his newspaper and put it away from death in your eventful pron! Boog 2er,” said an 
in his pocket. | mirer to the great detective. 

“The train stopped, and the passengers made a | fa. hare pa _ the —j—y mee 

“ The — 7 jy | “Probab ne closest shave ave had was whe 

rush for the door. The drummer got up slowly, | 4 hand of South American outlaws henge 4 me, 
settled his coat, and picked up his bag. Together | and went away without noticing that they had 
we followed the crowd out on the platform, where | strung me up to a rubber-tree.” 
it made a mad rush forthe omnibus and scrambled 
peliamell into it. When my friend and I reached . = 


the carriage there was only standing-room at the 
AN OFFICIAL REPORT. 


very end of it. The drummer, in fact, shoved his 

bags between my feet and stood on the steps. he following report was sent by a subordinate 
“The omnibus rolled away through the woods, | inspector to his chief in the telephone service. 

As we swayed and jolted over the rough road I} Jt concerned a faulty house connection. 

told the drummer what | thought of a plin that so | Found wire with no outside outside. Put inside 

far had onty kept us from getting seats in the | wire outside and outside inside. Need more out- 

omnibus. In the dark I could see only the vague-| side for inside. 








| Both of these are necessary to good 
service. 








TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. | 








The Associated Bell Companies 
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Fair Rates 


N controversies as to rates, the to provide for the continually increas- 
policy of the American Telephone ing public demand. 
and ‘Telegraph Company and its Any revenue produced over and 
Associate Bell Companies has above such requirements and the proper 
been to make a complete and absolute reserve to provide for contingencies can 
showing of the condition, cost and be used for the benefit of the public, 
value of plant, cost and value of service, allowing the company to retain a part 
cost and necessity of proper main- sufficient to stimulate the most efficient 
tenance, and the broad position is taken and economical management. 
that neither this company nor its asso- 
ciated Bell companies have anything 
to conceal or anything to apologise for. 


It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to get effective and economical 
management, such as would produce 
The capitalization of all the com- the best results for both the public and 


panies is conservative, far within justi- the shareholders, without recognizing 
fable limits, and in the relation be- this principle. 
tween the replacement value of the It does not seem possible that there 


properties and the capitalization of the can be any question of the justice of 
companies, unique. this position. That being granted, the 


Fair rates, therefore, should be au- _‘acts to be settled are:— 
thorized or acquiesced in, for it is only Is the management honest and com- 
by fair rates that good service to the petent? ' ; 
public and permanent, healthy condi- What is the investment? 
tions can be created or maintained. Isthe property represented by that in- 
With a full knowledge of all surround- vestment maintained ata high standard? 
ing circumstances and conditions, it is What percentage of return does it 
believed that this will be fully acqui- show? 


esced in by the public. Is that a fair return? Be 
, : : Is it obtained by a reasonable distri- 
Fair rates should and do insure high- bution of gross charges? 


class plant and equipment maintained 
at a high state of efficiency, and provide 
fair wages to employes—the highest 
paid for similar class of employment. 


If these questions are answered sat- 
isfactorily—and they are in the pub- 
lished reports of the offices of this 
company—there can be no basis for 
conflict between the company and the 
public, and the less the working con- 

Fair rates should give fair return on ditions are made inflexible by legisla- 
the investment, and promise fair return tive proscription, the better will be the 
on new money needed. This is nec- solution of the constantly changing 


essary to maintain the interest of the problems incident to maintaining the 
existing shareholders in the proper ad- universal telephone service wisely de- 
ministration of the business, as well as manded by the public. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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many reasons 
for the popularity of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS Festino 


Another des- 
the greatest and the best sert confection 
is because they're so good. 


in the form of 
an almond 

In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


enclosing a 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


















kernel of de- 
licious cream. 


























